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Forty -five Years in the Fountain Business 


No. 12 Fountain 


Our customers are Humane People 
desirous of making the lives of dumb 
animals less burdensome—certainly a 
grand work. 

We appreciate the patronage of such 
people, it has encouraged us to make 
the best fountains for the purpose our 
Engineers could devise. 

A Jenks Fountain when once installed 
will give many years of the right kind 
of service. They are, as well, sanitary 
and convenient to use. 

Greeting—A Happy, Prosperous New 
Year to You. 


PAWTUCKET 


ESTABLISHED 1798 
s 
Richard Briggs Co. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GLASS 
Each 


$3.50 to $25.00 
Plates for Afternoon Teas ........ 7.50 to 25.00 
Bon Bon Dishes and Comports 1.50 to 35.00 
Decanters and Flagons.............. 5.00 to 18.00 
9.00 to 20.00 

Complete Set for 
Dinner Sets, 130 pieces.............. 18.00 to 37.50 

Dozen 

Plates for all courses.................. 3.50 to 50.00 


Many Wonderful Bargains will be found on our 
Christmas and New Year Tables 
and we call to 
50c., $1.00, $2.00, $4.00 and $5.00 
116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
APPAREL FOR BOYS 


Overcoats, Reefers, Juvenile Woolen and Washable Suits. School and Dress two piece Suits. Shirts, 
Underwear, Neckwear, etc. Mothers are invited to bring their boys to be clothed at our most conve- 
nient department for the boys’ clothing requirements. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - - - - - - BOSTON 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 


IS THE BEST FOOD—SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 
38 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


“One Hundred Meatless Dishes” 


By ALICE G. SCHIRMER 


A Cook Book containing tested recipes 
being carefully balanced as ‘ood values, Pooaleehis 
to those who are reasons to fore- 
go meat, anda — to those whose beliefs lead them 
to vegetarianism. A valuable adjunct in the practice 
of economy. 

In addition to giving new ways of serving the com- 
mon vegetables, this book tells of many of the less 
familiar kinds, and how to prepare them. 

It will surprise you to find how simple it is to eat what 
your body requires, and at the same time to eat humanely. 


Price 75 cents, postpaid 


Copies may be ordered of ‘“‘Our Dumb Animals,”’ 
Fenway Station, Boston 


ROW 


Bronchial 


TROCHE! 
For Coughs 


and hoarseness. Save the 

voice in speaking or singing. 
Extensively used for over 

50 years. No opiates. 

25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample Free. 


‘“‘Choisa Ceylon Tea” 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 
- Packed in Parchment- 
Sa lined One-pound and 
i Half-pound Canisters. 

H 1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
3 Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


invite =comparison 
3 with other Teas of the 
m same or higher price. 

S. S. PIERCE Co. 
Boston Brookline 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
GAndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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To be human ought to be the same thing as to 

be humane. Some day it will be. 
* 

There is something about a deed of kindness, 
whether shown to man or beast, that reacts upon 
the doer of the deed, blessing him. If you 
doubt this, try it. 


In his little book on the poetry of Coleridge, 
Stopford A. Brooke, speaking of the motive of 
the ‘Ancient Mariner,” says, with fine insight, 
“Compassion and love for animals secures in the 
heart compassion, and love for men and God.” 

* 

If, as seems generally admitted even by mili- 
tarists, ‘‘War is hell,’’ then in time of peace to 
prepare for war is to prepare for hell, and if 
great armaments make for peace then great 
armaments make for a time when—won’t some 
one help us out on the logic of this thing? 

Almost any one can find fault, criticize, de- 
nounce. To beat a horse, to kick a dog, an 
idiot can do this. To see the good and com- 
mend it; to make all living things around you, 
consciously or unconsciously glad because you 
are alive—this demands something in a man akin 
to genius. 

* 

Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, once 
said to Mr. Angell, “The great need in the schools 
of our country, is the education of the heart.” 
The more skilful the hand the more dangerous 
the sword it wields. Unless back of the hand is 
a heart we might better have left the hand un- 
trained. It is exactly so with the faculties of 
the mind. The mere fact that they have been 
skilfully disciplined is no guarantee that they 
will not work the basest moral and social wrong. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life. 

* 

A special correspondent of the Daily Express 
recently wrote from Holland of the fighting near 
Antwerp: “Two dogs barking desperately thirty 
yards to my left ahead attracted my attention. 
Coming up I saw that one was badly wounded 
and both were harnessed to the remnant of a 
mitrailleuse. The unharmed dog could neither 
release himself nor drag his mate and the 
mitrailleuse. It took but a second to silence 


the wounded mate, and there was a different 
ring in the bark of the dog I released, as he 
danced along with me until we fetched up with 
the others.” 


THE INDIAN AND FAIR PLAY 


The addresses at the Mohonk Conference this 
year made evident the wrongs from which our 
Indian tribes have suffered almost from the first 
of the white man’s coming. Of late years the 
wholesale cheating ‘and robbery of the full-blood 
and backward Indians, both by the more cunning 
of their own people and by the whites, have so 
attracted the attention of the friends of the 
Indian that the Federal Government has stepped 
in and by attempting to recover thousands of 
deeds fraudulently taken from Indians and by 
various other kinds of service, is endeavoring to 
save them from those who would prey upon 
them. Children, whose lands have been coveted 
by greedy human sharks, have been murdered 
that their claim might be put aside. 

It is probably not generally known that in 
many cases lands owned by Indians have proved, 
because of oil and mining values discovered in 
them, of very great value. For example, the 
unalloted lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations are valued at from $10,000,000 to 
$16,000,000. The United States Treasury now 
holds considerably more than $50,000,000 in 
tribal funds to be ultimately divided among 
the members of certain tribes. The Lake Mo- 
honk Conference has been among the most 
powerful influences contributing to that public 
opinion that has begun to insist that a nobler 
spirit of humanity should be manifested toward 
the Indian and some at least of his bitter wrongs 
redressed. F.H.R. 


A CRUMB OF COMFORT 


George Cecil writes in The Animals’ Guardian 
that the British Army is taking the utmost care 
of its horses, Red Cross dogs, and all the animals 
employed. This is a crumb of comfort, at least, 
to those who cannot forget what this war is mean- 
ing to tens of thousands of faithful horses. He 
adds that this is not only true of the British 
Army, but that “the fighting men of other 


‘nations now at the front are on the whole 


humane in the treatment of the animals which 
serve them so well.” The soldier comes to love 
his horse. He is daily made to feel the part the 
horse must play in the failure or success of his 
cause. But no amount of humanity shown the 
soldier by his general or the horse by his rider 
or driver, can save either the one or the other 
from those unspeakable sufferings toward which 
war with reckless and inhuman scourge drives 
them forward. F.H.R. 


EXPORTING HORSES FOR WAR 

We have received many letters asking if we 
would not, in behalf of our Societies, urge 
President Wilson to prohibit the exportation of 
horses from the United States to be used in war. 
Our reply has been that while humane societies 
had very generally protested against this traffic, 
in the interests of the horses, the President 
had no power to prohibit any business trans- 
action in which buyer and seller were willing to 
take their chances. To secure, if possible, some 
authoritative statement upon this matter we 
wrote to the Department of Justice, Washington, 
and received the following reply: 


Dear Sir: November 25, 1914. 

The Department is in receipt of your letter of 
November 19th, 1914, relative to the prevention 
of the exportation of horses in this country to be 
used in the present European war. 

I regret to say that under the law the Attorney 
General is not authorized to render opinions on 
points of law to others than the President and 
the heads of executive departments. 

However, I will call your attention to the fact 
that certain circulars have been issued by the 
State Department defining the rights of neutral 
citizens with reference to contraband articles. 
These circulars set forth substantially the law 
as follows: There is nothing in those penal 
statutes of the United States termed the “‘Neu- 
trality Laws’’ which forbids ordinary commercial 
transactions by citizens of a neutral country with 
citizens of a belligerent country, or with the bel- 
ligerent country itself. Articles of commerce 
falling within the class of articles known as con- 
traband, or conditional contraband, are subject 
to seizure under the doctrines: of International 
Law; and any one who engages in such commerce 
takes the risk of seizure. It is not, however, the 
duty of the United States as a neutral, either by 
virtue of its own laws or of International Law, to 
interfere with such commerce. 

Respectfully, 
For the Attorney General, 
CHARLES WARREN, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

We are confident from President Wilson’s 
well-known humanitarian principles that he con- 
templates only with sorrow the sad fate that 
awaits the great majority of these American 
horses. F.H.R. 
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WHO CAN TELL ? 
By WILL P. LOCKHART 
We, as a nation, pray for peace, 
Yet furnish sinews for the fray; 
From Europe’s wars we court increase— 
A thing for which we dare not pray. 
All honor to earth’s prayerful sons, 
Whose noble lives reflect their prayers, 
Yet, in the ranks of praying ones, 
Alas, how many Deacon Hares. 


On Sunday did the Deacon kneel 
And pray that bloody wars might cease. 
‘“*Thy Kingdom come,”’ was his appeal, 
“And bring its thousand years of peace.”’ 
The loud amens of fervent souls 
Gave his petition sanctioning grace, 
And voiced the impulse which controls 
Our reverence for form and place. 


On Monday wore the Deacon’s brow 
A crafty, speculative frown; 
Millennium’s dawn forgotten now, 
He’s driving to the county town. 
The French need horses for the war, 
Their agent buys at town today— 
The Deacon’s bought a motor car, 
What need for driving-horses, pray? 


“Thy Kingdom come.’’ He had forgot— 

*Twas but a form for those who kneel— 
He sold as food for shell and shot, 

As shuddering mark for ball and steel, 
The faithful, docile team of bays 

Who'd served him well for many a year! 
Ah, how the lust for gain betrays 

The shallow-souled pretenders here. 


Would every horse but had a soul 
(Shocking, to formalists, my prayer!) 
To make God’s Judgment-bar its goal, 
And meet each earthly master there, 
To tell by whom these faithful dumb 
Were sold into that earthly hell. 
There’s justice in the world to come, 
Perhaps, for dumb brutes. Who can tell? 


FEEDING THE HORSE 


The Agricultural College at Ithaca, New 
York, publishes a bulletin in the Farmers’ Read- 
ing Course on ‘‘Feeding the Horse.”’ It says: 

The importance of regularity in everything 
that pertains to the management of the horse 
cannot easily be overestimated. This applies 
particularly to feeding. Whatever feeding-stuffs 
are employed in the ration, the horse should be 
fed regularly and uniformly at all times. The 
horse anticipates the feeding hour, and becomes 
nervous if it is delayed. He neighs and coaxes 
for his food with great regularity. The horse's 
digestive system and his vital activities become 
accustomed to a certain order which must be 
followed if one is to be successful. 

Since the grain of the ration is rich in diges- 
tible nutrients, it should stay in the stomach as 
long as possible, for the digestion of one of the 
most important of the nutrients is more com- 
plete there. From this it would seem that the 
horse should be given water first of all and that 
should be followed by hay, the grain being with- 
held until at least part of the hay has been con- 
sumed. There are, however, very serious objec- 
tions to this practice, as the horse is unsatisfied, 
is anxious and very nervous till fed his grain and 
should not be compelled to wait for the grain. A 
middle ground should be taken by watering first, 
feeding the grain sprinkled with a small allow- 
ance of moistened, chopped hay, if possible, and 
watering again after the ration has been eaten. 

The work-horse has a hearty appetite, a vigor- 
ous digestion and responds as does no other ani- 
mal to intelligent care. He should be fed liber- 
ally and frequently, the amount given being reg- 
ulated by the size of the animal as well as the 
amount and kind of work he is required to do. 
In general, the horse should be supplied with 
something over two pounds of provender daily 
for each 100 pounds of weight. 


A HUMANE HORSE FEEDER 


A practical and humane portable horse feeder 
that will replace the torturing nose bag now gen- 
erally used has been invented by R. O. Gallinger, 
of Seattle, Washington. The new contrivance is 
made with a steel frame. The feed box, being 
shaped like a square brim pail with globular bot- 
tom, may be either of canvas or galvanized iron. 
It is attached to the wagon tongue or shafts by 
means of steel clamps that hold the frame in a 
rigid position. The two-horse feeder is sup- 
ported from the ground by an adjustable stand 
which also relieves the horses of the weight of the 
tongue while thoroughly enjoying their noon-day 
meal. 

When not in use the new feeder, which is cov- 
ered to protect the contents, is folded and hung 
on a hook fastened to the wagon box or body. 
The framework is so arranged that feed may be 
carried in the box safely without spilling or 
getting soiled. 

The King County, Washington, Humane 
Society has given its official endorsement to the 
new feeder after public demonstrations and tests 
convinced its officers that the invention is supe- 
rior to any feed bag and more practical and 
sanitary. 


LANDING THE HORSES 


And always there are the horses. They come 
out of the ship down long gangways constructed 
with high sides to prevent their shying at the 
water below. The floor is covered with tow or 
unravelled rope to prevent their slipping or 
starting at the noise. A man leads them out in 
pairs and they stand bewildered upon the quay, 
staring round to find something they know. 

Beautiful creatures, they are so powerful, so 
well fed! One could not have believed that 
Britain still possessed so many beautiful horses. 
Some are fine as hunters, some like carriage 
horses, many fit for the Row. But probably the 
majority not actually used for cavalry are great 
creatures with hairy legs and fetlocks, almost as 
strong as elephants and almost as wise and 
gentle. Some are led to a waiting train upon the 
quay and urged into the dark, hot boxes, four at 
each end facing each other and securely tied, 
while two men lie on guard between them. 
Others are for the time harnessed to their carts or 
guns and marched off in long columns to one of 
the various camps out upon the low hills of the 
plateau. 

(Quoted from a description by Mr. H. W. Nev- 
inson in the Daily News and Leader.) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


DOGS ON BELGIAN BATTLE-FIELDS 
By EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


MONGST the victims of this revolting 
war animals of all kinds heve suffered 
terribly; none more so than man’s 
faithful friend, the dog. A corre- 

spondent of L’ Independance Belge, visiting the 
ruins of Louvain ten days after its destruction, 
gives a harrowing description of the fate of the 
dogs left behind by the departing refugees. 

The correspondent says, “I will not attempt 
to depict the terrors and sadness of the sights 
which met us in passing through villages de- 
stroyed by gun-fire and the wanton burning of 
houses. Many of these houses had been looted 
and where it was impossible to carry furniture 
away it was taken into the street and burned, 
but one gets accustomed even to all these horrors. 

“There is one tragedy that the most hardened 
cannot resist feeling compassion for—the dogs— 
the only living things we saw on our tour of 
inspection. 

“In the madness of fear hundreds of dogs were 
abandoned by their masters, flight anywhere 
was the only thought of the civil population 
for they knew what awaited them should they 
fall into the hands of the drunken soldiery roam- 
ing about after the burning of Louvain. 

“The poor terror-stricken fugitives never gave 
a thought as to the fate of their faithful and, in 
ordinary times, loved dogs, so that in hundreds 
of cases the dogs were left chained up! The 
enemy were not merciful or they would have 
destroyed or loosened these poor creatures. 

“Many beautiful dogs fastened by strong steel 
chains have thus remained for nine days without 
food or water. When the Belgians advanced in 
a final effort to drive back the enemy a number 
of kind-hearted soldiers asked permission to free 
these poor victims of war. In this way hundreds 
of dogs were let loose, but to the astonishment of 
their liberators they made no attempt to escape 
if patted and given food, for these brave fellows 
were willing to share the scanty rations with 
them—they neither moved nor ate but looked 
with saddened eyes as if suspicious of their 
liberators. 

“Sometimes a dog would put his nose outside 
the kennel, then a paw, but if approached re- 
treated in haste. It was evident that these poor 
creatures were resigned to their fate and only 
waited for death to release them from their 
sufferings. 

“Although these dogs had been nine days 
without food or water and were terribly thin, not 
one dead one was seen. What the ultimate end 
of these poor creatures was none know. A few 
dogs were met that had not been fastened up and 
they seemed fairly well; doubtless bones and food 
in abandoned houses would serve to keep them 
alive for some time. Many of the more coura- 
geous dogs followed the soldiers and were cared 
for as far as was possible. Many having been 
fed, with that sense of fidelity and devotion to 
their masters, ran back to guard their homes and 
if necessary to die at their posts.” 

The correspondent ends by these words: ‘“‘We 
have seen so many hundreds of refugees, so many 
destroyed houses and villages, but the silent 
misery of these dogs seemed to touch us more 
than any human suffering! 1 hardly dare write 
this, but it is the truth.” 


SAVING THE POOR HORSE 
At the railway station a nice old lady left 
the train and got into acab. The cabman said, 
“Gimme your bag, lady, I'll put it on top o’ the 
cab.” 
“No, indeed!’’ answered the dear old lady, 
I'll jist hol’ | 


“that poor hoss has enough to pull. 
it on my lap.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE NEW CREED 


By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
Struggling nobly, muscles swelling, 
Strained the horses at the load; 

Lash applying, curses yelling, 
Raged the driver in the road; 

Still resisting ’gainst compelling, 
In the slough the wheels abode. 

Then a voice came, clear and thrilling, 
Reason’s fountain to unseal, 

And the load, so long unwilling, 
Answered to the new appeal. 

Thus the voice, the clamor stilling: 

“Why the air with curses filling? 

Pray you may, but ere you kneel 
Put your shoulder to the wheel!”’ 


As reverberating thunder 

Through creation’s deeps may roll, 
Then this thought of fear and wonder 

Through my senses strangely stole: 
From the dark and distant yonder, 

’Tis a message to thy soul! 

And my heart beat loud and faster 

As my sinews set to steel 
To avert the Great Disaster. 

Thus I read the message leal: 
Banish force, love’s sway is vaster; 
Heed the spirit of the Master; 

Pray you may, but ere you kneel 

Put your shoulder to the wheel! 


THE SALE OF OLD HORSES 
The following circular has recently been is- 
sued by the Boston Work-Horse Relief Associa- 
tion:— 
An Appeal to Owners of Work-Horses 


The Directors of this Association beg leave to 
call your attention to the disposal of your old, 
worn-out, or lame horses. There is a growing 
feeling in the community that the sale of these 
horses is an act of great cruelty. 

Of course it cannot be expected that nobody 
should ever sell a horse; but we believe and re- 
spectfully suggest that every owner of horses, 
and especially large firms and corporations, 
should draw the line somewhere. If these owners 
realized what the sale of a “‘second-hand’’ horse 
actually meant to the horse, they would resolve, 
first, that no horse that has become worn-out in 
their service shall be sold; and, secondly, that 
their disposal of horses not worn-out, but still 
unfit for their particular work, shall be as humane 
as is possible under all the circumstances of the 
case. It seems almost incredible that after a 
horse has served his owner for many years he 
should, in his old age, be sold to the first pur- 
chaser that comes along; and yet that is some- 
times done. 

If the horse-owner goes no further, we trust 
that he will at least fix a price below which his 
horses shall not be sold. In ordinary times a 
horse whose market value is less than seventy- 
five dollars is unfit for work. To sell an old or 
unfit horse is, in the majority of cases, to consign 
him to a lingering and painful death. 

After long experience, we strongly and re- 
spectfully advise you not to give away a horse, 
except in some unusual case. It is more humane 
to kill him. Only about one man in a hundred 
will take good care of a horse for which he has 
paid nothing. Beware, especially, of selling or 
giving a horse ‘‘to go on a farm.”’ Farmers, in 
general, feed their horses less grain, and take less 
care of them, than any other horse-owners in the 
world. 

Corporation officers are begged to lay this 
matter before their directors; and we should be 
glad to hear from any horse-owner on the subject 
at any time. 


Practical sanitary and well ventilated 
stables increase the working capacity of 
your horses. 


. Fanny is the fourth one 


SAVING OLD FANNY 
ANNY, you shall live 

and enjoy life!” 
Such was the ver- 
dict passed upon 
this faithful animal some 
four years ago when her 
owner, having sold out his 
business in which Fanny 
had been of great service, 
gave her over to Mr. Duane 
H. Eggleston, of Florence, 

Massachusetts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eggleston 
seem to specialize in mak- 
ing happy the last years 
of old and worn-out horses. 


that has been given them, 
with privilege of keeping 
or humanely destroying. 

Fanny comes of good 
stock, has several times 
been driven on the race- 
course, and has spent a 
most useful life. Even to- 
day, her owners say, “it 
takes a pretty good horse 
to pass her, even going 
away from home!"’ On 
the other hand, the neigh- 
bors of the Egglestons 
recognize Fanny’s worth in 
other ways and many who 
are convalescing from illness, or who are too 
nervous to ride behind a friskier animal, will 
take their drives behind Fanny, to whom age 
has apparently given sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

Fanny is thirty-five and a half years old. The 
remarkably good condition in which the Eggles- 
tons have kept her is shown in the picture, which 
was taken on last Thanksgiving Day. 


WHERE HORSES EAT AS THEY GO 
By M. GOODNOW 


Both the Italian workingman and his horse are 
undersized, illy nourished and overworked. One 
reason for this condition of affairs is the long 
hours of labor and consequent lack of time for 
proper meals. 

In the city of Florence they meet the difficulty 
by fastening an openwork basket to the horse’s 
bridle and keeping it filled with hay or other 
foods. By this means, the horse eats as he goes, 
or at least takes a bite at every halt. 

Many of the teamsters have their carts made 
with one thill projecting almost as far as the 
horse’s nose. On it is tied a bunch of hay, so 
that by turning his head slightly the animal may 
pull out a mouthful and munch as he travels. 


HORSES ON THE SIMPLON PASS 
By M. GOODNOW 


The horses of the Simplon post-diligence—the 
coach which carries mail and passengers to the 
villages on the Simplon pass between Italy and 
Switzerland—are particularly well cared for. 
The road to the top is a steady pull of fifteen 
miles over a macadamized track. The horses are 
driven at a fast walk. Five miles up, they are 
watered. At the ten-mile station, they are fed 
about a peck of black bread (rye or barley) cut 
into mouthfuls; this makes a light lunch, sus- 
taining but not as difficult of digestion as oats. 
At the top of the pass, at noon, the horses are 
given an hour and a half to rest and are well fed 
and watered. The return trip of fifteen miles 
is made with a brake on the wheels most of the 
way, so that the horses trot freely and without 
the strain of holding back. 


FAITHFUL FANNY AT THIRTY-FIVE 
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OFF HORSES AND THE SWCRD 

You have noted that unless the larger horse of 
a team were driven on the off side you are an- 
noyed or even distressed? This is, of course, 
because your heart is on your left side. You may 
say that it is because you are used to that par- 
ticular arrangement of horses; but did you ever 
ask yourself why the larger horse is harnessed 
upon the right side? Let us follow it up; it is 
really very interesting. 

It is because, not so very long since, we had a 
postilion to drive for us, who rode one of the 
horses. It was his habit to hitch the smaller 
horses on the left-hand side, because it is easier 
to get on a small horse than on a larger one—and 
because it was the habit to mount a horse from 
the left side. 

The habit of getting on a horse from the left 
side was formed because men had the habit of 
wearing the sword upon the left side; therefore 
to get upon a horse from the right side while 
wearing a sword, was not practical; one’s sword 
would get tangled between one’s legs. The habit 
of wearing the sword on the left side rather than 
on the right was formed because most men were 
habitually right-handed; and so could draw 
easier and quicker from a scabbard on the left. 
The habit of being right-handed was formed so 
that the heart might not be easily reached by the 
opposing sword.—EUGENE M. RHODES, in 
Harper's Weekly. 


SEE THAT HORSES ARE BLANKETED 


Winter is with us. The majority of human 
beings have warm clothes and their warm homes 
to protect them from cold and rain and snow. 
THINK OF THE HELPLESS, SPEECHLESS 
ANIMALS! Whether you are a member of a 
humane society or not, use every effort to en- 
courage the proper blanketing and housing of 
animals in cold weather. You can accomplish 
good results by word of caution direct to the 
merchant, who desires your trade, and also to 
the driver of the horse who delivers packages to 
your door, that your patronage depends on their 
protection of animals. 


| 
4 | 
| 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Wounded War-Horses 


ULTITUDES of our readers who are 
deeply interested in the horses used 
in this European war will be gratified 
to see the following, sent us by Mr. 

E. G. Fairholme, Secretary of the Royal S. P. 
C. A., 105 Jermyn Street, London. It is taken 
from the London Globe, and gives one an idea of 
the provisions made by the English Government 
to care for its horses in war. Accompanying the 
correspondence is the information that the Army 
Council of Great Britain ‘‘will be grateful for the 
Society's further assistance,”’ and that they “‘ap- 
prove of a fund being started by the Society for 
the purchase of hospital requisites for sick and 
wounded horses.” 

“The veterinary organization of the Expedition- 
ary Force is most complete. The arrangements 
made for the care of the horses are almost as elab- 
orate as those provided for the wounded troops. 

“To every division and cavalry brigade is at- 


which end in complete recovery are discharged 
to the remount department for re-issue to the 
fighting troops, but many horses discharged from 
hospital are found to require further rest before 
they are fit for re-issue. These are drafted to the 
convalescent horse depot. 

“The horses are treated with just the same 
care and skill as is shown to wounded soldiers. 
They are given chloroform and other anesthetics 
before they are operated upon by skilled officers. 
The convalescent horse depot has been estab- 
lished in one of the healthiest places in France, 
and it covers an area of 20 miles. Here the 
patients run to grass in small well-sheltered pad- 


docks, receiving extra feed, and they are under - 


the supervision of officers of the Army Veterinary 
Corps. By this means a very large number of 
animals which would otherwise be lost to the 
state are saved, and again become thoroughly 
efficient troop-horses.”’ F.H.R. 


Courtesy of The Animal World 


AN ARMY HOSPITAL OF THE ENGLISH VETERINARY CORPS 


tached a mobile veterinary section. Each con- 
sists of one officer and 22 trained men of the 
Army Veterinary Corps, all mounted and fully 
equipped with all the necessary veterinary means. 
Their function is to relieve the field units of all 
(other than trivially) sick and inefficient animals. 
They are the connecting link between the field 
units and the veterinary hospitals. The patients 
they obtain, after proper first aid treatment, are 
conveyed to the nearest railway and dispatched 
by train to the advanced veterinary hospital, the 
mobile veterinary section finding the party re- 
quired to attend to the patients’ wants during 
the railway journey. 

“Then come the veterinary hospitals, ten in 
number, and situated at different points along the 
line of communication. Each is organized to 
deal with 1000 cases, and has a staff of officers 
and trained men of the Army Veterinary Corps. 
All necessary veterinary medicines, instruments, 
and surgical means for dealing with the patients 
are provided. The cases are received into the 
advance hospital, and from there, after treat- 
ment, drafted, according to their severity, to the 
hospitals further down the line. The cases 


TRAGEDY OF THE HORSES 
The Horse Parade 
The following lines are from the Glasgow Herald: 
Baker's horse and grocer’s horse and gentle carriage 
pair. 
Hunting horse and farmer’s horse, they muster in 
the square; 
A saddle on the withers and a label on the neck— 
Off to join the trooper’s train and cross the transport 
deck. 
Comrade of your toil or whim—black or brown or 
gtay, 
Take a last long look at him, and let him trot away! 
Shining shod on every foot, tonsured tail and mane, 
Here’s a horse will never step the Border roads 
again. 


OUR HUMANE STAMPS 

The new humane stamps, unavoidably delayed, 
are ready for immediate distribution. The stamps, 
1} x 1} inches, are attractively printed in colors, 
with seal and mottoes, and carry the words, ‘“‘Hu- 
mane Education’’ and Kind to Animals.” 
They are 15 cents per 100 or $1.50 per 1000. 
Address, American Humane Education Society, 
Fenway Station, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS IN WARLAND 
By CHARLES COKE WOODS 
Christmas in Warland,— 
O pitiful word, 
From homes that are cursed 
With the curse of the sword. 
Christmas in Warland— 
O sweet little Child, 
Who could murder thy mirth 
With a slaughter so wild? 
Christmas in Warland— 
O mothers of men, 
Ye will sigh for the sons 
Ye will ne’er see again. 
Christmas in Warland— 
Your sad children will 
Call for lost fathers, 
So voiceless and still. 
Christmas in Warland— 
Encrimsoned with blood, 
O'erflowing love's altars, 
With hate’s battle flood. 
Christmas in Warland— 
And the Christmas bells toll 
The death of man’s love 
And the death of man’s soul. 
Christmas in Warland— 
War's ghoul, for renown, 
Would slaughter a world 
For the trash of a crown. 
Christmas in Warland 
And the sad bells tell, 
“This murder of men 
Is the business of hell.”’ 
Sweet Christ of our Christmas, 
With thy mighty hand 
Unthrone the war lords 
In every war land. 
Kind Lord of our Christmas, 
Breathe peace on our world, 
Till war’s bloody flags 
Shall forever be furled. 


A VERY VICIOUS DELUSION 
(Dr. W. O. Stillman in National Humane Review) 


Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, when 
they have been bitten by a dog, entertain the live- 
liest anticipation that they are bound to die from 
hydrophobia. Probably not one dog bite in 
twenty thousand is liable to cause hydrophobia. 
Only three or four deaths in a million, in the 
human race, are credited to this dread disease, 
and probably three out of the four are due to 
fright rather than to genuine hydrophobia. We 
are moved to this reflection by a newspaper clip- 
ping describing the death of a man in Syracuse. 
He did not have hydrophobia. The dog which 
bit him was shown not to have rabies, but prac- 
tical jokes played upon him caused a condition 
of autohypnosis which resulted in his death. 

The editor of this magazine has been actively 
practicing medicine for nearly forty years. For 
nearly twenty years, as president of a large local 
humane society, he has had charge of public dog 
kennels which have received many thousands of 
dogs. In spite of a constant lookout for hydro- 
phobia and rabies, he has never seen a case. Dr. 
Charles W. Dulles, formerly lecturer on the 
History of Medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, about a year ago delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on hydrophobia, in which he calls 
attention to the extreme rarity of this disease 
and the many abuses which have grown out of 
unnecessary alarms over its possible existence. 

The point of this discussion lies in the fact that 
the public has been systematically terrorized by 
rabies literature let loose by departments of agri- 
culture, and by sensational newspaper alarms. 
These have resulted in many imaginary cases of 
hydrophobia and an immense amount of wholly 
unnecessary suffering. Why not try to exercise 
a little common sense in regard to this enormously 
exaggerated danger? 
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Siamese Elephants 


By DAVID BANKS SICKELS 
Ex-United States Minister to Siam 


HE elephants of Siam are practi- 
cally indispensable. They are 
as common in the interior of 
that interesting and beautiful 
country as horses are in Amer- 
ica. We seldom see them here, 
and then only in captivity, 
trained for exhibition or the amusement of the 
public in some traveling circus. Owing to their 
immense size and our imperfect knowledge of 
them, most persons shudder at their near ap- 
proach and often tremble when they trumpet 
with their loud and penetrating voices. 

The characteristics of these huge animals are 
seldom understood except by those who have en- 
joyed a close association with them and thereby 
have become familiar with their peculiarities. 
While their habits are similar their dispositions 


differ as much as those of human beings. Some 
are exceedingly vicious and treacherous. Others 
are docile, kind and even affectionate. Those 


that belong to the latter class are readily con- 
trolled and can, therefore, be easily trained, 
without the least peril to the trainer. They not 
only become extremely dexterous in their move- 
ments, but perform certain very difficult feats 
that require the exercise of intelligence as well as 
wonderful sagacity and skill, combined with ardu- 
ous labor. This is shown by the manner in which 
they move and pile heavy teak timbers at the 
lumber-yards at Rangoon and Maulmain, where 
sometimes as many as a hundred of them are em- 
ployed on the work. 

During my long residence in Southern India, 
elephants became as familiar to me as horses are 
in this country, and I learned by experience to 
regard them with the same admiration and fond- 
ness, not only owing to the wonderful services 
they cheerfully render to mankind, but for the 
strong and enduring attachments they often form 
for all who treat them with reasonable kindness. 
In fact, my personal experience, confirmed by 
the testimony of the natives, convinced me that 
many elephants possess some of the intense pas- 
sion and nobler feelings of human beings. I have 
often seen them in charge of native children in 
Burmah and Siam, and even of mere infants, 
while the parents were absent and at work in the 
paddy-fields. They guarded them as faithfully 
and with as much apparent solicitude and ten- 
derness as a mother does her offspring, carefully 
fondling them with their huge trunks as the little 
ones were tumbled about and playfully rolled 
over and over in the soft paddy-grass, swinging 
the tree cradles with tireless energy and standing 
steadily by them for hours with supreme patience, 
while the infants were sleeping. Having seen all 
these things, I became impressed with the belief 
that elephants excel in intelligent and amiable 
qualities all the beasts on earth. 

For a period of five years I was the virtual 
owner of one of the admirable creatures, and he 
was my constant companion on the journey that 
I made through the jungles and in the interior of 
the wild and unfrequented country. He carried 
me safely over many a tortuous and untraveled 
route, through what seemed at times to be im- 
penetrable jungles, where the sunlight never 
entered, and protected me from the dangerous 
overhanging bamboo and atap branches that 
were often numerous and unyielding. 

My old elephant Chang, for that was his 
native name, was a monstrous animal, being over 
nine feet in height, nearly fourteen feet in length 
and with a girth that measured twenty-four feet. 
The mahout informed me that in some parts of 


his body his hide was over an 
inch thick and nowhere less than 
half an inch. From another 
source I learned that he was 
fifty-six years old and had been 
captured with a number of older 
“tuskers’”” when he was only 
half grown. At times this colos- 
sal beast was as gentle as a lamb, 
and when in the humor, he was 
almost as playful as a kitten, 
catching and throwing a ball, 
made of coiled rattan, and turn- 
ing a rope with marvelous regu- 
larity and care while the children 
jumped over it until tired out. 

Like all domesticated ele- 
phants, Chang was passionately 
fond of cheerful company and 
the music of the flute, but some- 
times he became morose and even 
sullen, but never ugly. On one 
occasion when the mahout used 
his prod too severely and need- 
lessly, as I thought, I expressed 
my disapproval of the act in 
words more forcible than elegant, 
using familiar words in the native 
tongue, which Chang appeared to 
understand. I at once won my 
way to his heart, to the surprise 
and chagrin of the mahout. 

The evidence of this deep and 
lasting attachment was_ subse- 
quently exhibited in a most strik- 
ing manner. After a long and 
wearisome journey made under 
the fierce blaze of a tropical sun, 
I was about to leave him alone 
in the stable to be cared for by 
his lazy keeper. While I was 
talking to him softly and in a 
language that he understood, 
and at the same time was rub- 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS 
1915 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 


O ringing bells, O swinging bells, 
As on the breeze your cadence swells 
To welcome the New Year, 
How much, since one brief year ago, 
The world hath known of want and woe, 
Of courage, hope, and fear! 


Ring soft, O bells, your gentlest chimes 
Are more befitting these strange times 
When hearts are bruised and sore 
At thought of suffering man and beast, 
The vacant places at the feast, 
With nations all at war. 


Could we but hear from your fair throat 
The longed-for message clearly float ° 

That those across the sea 
Had flung down arms, and raised on high 
Their milk-white banners to the sky 

In peace and amity! 


O pealing bells, your silvery voice 
Bids us be thankful and rejoice 
The War God’s ruthless hand 
Outstretched in envy o'er the earth 
Hath spared the land that gave us birth,— 
Yea, that this goodly land 


Can proffer of its garnered stores 

To those in need on foreign shores, 
In kindly brotherhood. 

We do rejoice these troublous days 

That Peace attends us on our ways, 
With strength and plenitude. 


O Father, Father, we do pray 

That ere another New Year's Day, 
Swift-footed, shall draw nigh, 

This wicked, wanton strife shall cease, 

That we may see the Dawn of Peace 
Illume the eastern sky! 


bing his forelegs with mellow 
paddy-grass, he suddenly en- 
twined his majestic trunk around 


me, and great tears came rolling 


down his forehead. For a moment I could not 
keep back the tears from my own eyes, because 
the great beast displayed such genuine sorrow 
when he knew of my intended departure. It 
was with difficulty that I could induce him to 
(To be. continued.) 


relax his hold upon me. 


CANADIAN PORCUPINE 


THE CANADIAN PORCUPINE 

The porcupine is said to have more “good 
points” than any other animal. His sharp, 
bristling, barbed spines, are an ever-ready de- 
fense against those four-footed fellow-creatures 
who would attempt to do him bodily harm. 
There is no truth, however, 
in the claim that he has the 
power to “‘shoot his quills.” 
At the approach of an 
enemy or when fearing at- 
tack the porcupine erects 
his quills which are so loose- 
ly attached to his skin that 
they readily stick to all flesh 
with which they come in 
contact and can only be 
extracted with difficulty. 

The porcupine is often 
confused with the hedge- 
hog, although it is a very 
different animal. The 
spines of the hedgehog are 
shorter, more securely at- 
tached to the skin and with- 
out barbs. In Canada the 
porcupine is well protected 
by law. 


PRINCE 


By DAVID BANKS SICKELS 
Only a dog, and all unknown to fame, 
But blest with virtues man could never claim; 
Forgetting self ’mid every vague alarm 
He sprang to rescue those he loved from 
harm; 
And when his master’s silent grief was shown, 
It pierced his heart as though it were his own. 
Friendly to all and tardy to offend, 
Yet always swift to succor or defend; 
And when a child annoyed him in his play, 
With tender tongue he kissed its hands away. 
Supreme obedience was his sovereign law 
Induced by love and not inspired by awe. 
Proud of his noble lineage and sire 
He carried in his soul the ancient fire 
That burned with pity for the fallen foe 
And sought to aid the mastiff’s overthrow. 
All of his comrades were familiar friends, 
That human treachery too often rends. 
True to the call within his nature born, 
He deemed the false deserving of his scorn. 
Although unconscious of a future state 
He never knew, like man, the sin of hate; 
But looking with his searching eyes above, 
He saw and learned the power of grateful love; 
And though possessed with goodness God had 
given, 
Presumptuous man would shut him out of 
heaven. 


WAR DOG DIED ON DUTY 
Rifle Fire Too Deadly for Men, So ‘‘Marquis”’ 
Responds 

A dispatch, received in November from Dun- 
kirk, France, announced that ‘Marquis,’ the 
regimental dispatch dog of the Twenty-third 
French Infantry, had been mentioned in the 
orders of the day, having fallen in duty at the 
battle of Sarrebourg on the Belgian frontier. 

At this action it became necessary for an 
officer to send a report immediately to his 
superior, but at the time the German fire was too 
intense to allow a man to cross the fire zone, and 
“Marquis” was charged with the mission. 

Off he ran, across the fire-swept zone, and 
arrived nearly at the objective point, when a 
German ball struck him in the right side and 
brought him down. He struggled to his feet, 
though losing a great deal of blood, and dragged 
himself up to the position where the officer was 
directing a section of machine guns. He let fall 
the order, reddened by his blood, and breathed 
his last. 

His soldier comrades are raising a fund for a 
monument, on which is to be inscribed, -‘‘Mar- 
quis—Killed on the Field of Honor.” 
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Recollections of an Untrained Dog 
By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


THREW down my axe, stooped over, 

braced my inclined body by resting hands 

on my knees and gazed steadfastly into old 

Pointer’s face. Pointer had carried, stick 
by stick, the wood which I had cut in the barn 
lot and placed it in the wood-box by the stove 
in the kitchen. 

My host, an old farmer acquaintance, had left 
me a few minutes; and, while alone, I indulged 
in a bygone duty as a boy, chopping wood. As 
I threw it out stick by stick, Pointer, a bird dog 
belonging to a relative of my host who lived 
upon a near-by hill, was standing near, and he 
carried in the wood until the box was com- 
pletely filled. I threw out a large unsplit stick 
to test his sincerity, and with much difficulty he 
finally dragged it to the house. 

With this experiment, I was determined to 
learn something of my new four-footed friend, 
whom I had learned to admire in such a short 
time. 

When my host returned I informed him what 
had happened. ‘Oh, yes,” he said with a sol- 
emn smile, “‘Pointer is our greatest helper,”’ and 
then he continued, as he looked down at the 
dog, ‘‘He is truly a friend in need, and one of the 
most accommodating neighbors we have out 
here.”’ 

Pointer was just a common looking white 
bird dog, with eyes which bore an uncommonly 
intelligent expression. 

After this experience, when I looked into his 
eyes and talked to him, somehow I felt that he 
certainly understood at least some of the things 
which I said to him. 

After Pointer had carried in the wood and 

done a few other chores about the house, he went 
home. The next day I was anxious to find out 
something about the dog's training. 
' Fortunately, the dog’s master was an old friend 
of mine and, the following day, when I asked 
about his tutoring, | was rather perplexed when 
he promptly stated that the dog had never had 
any training, but that it was a natural ability. 

His discovery of the dog’s rare intelligence was 
purely accidental. While putting on his shoes 
one morning, one shoe was missing. Pointer 
was standing by, watching him as he drew on the 
shoe, and, as he finished, he laughingly said: 

“Pointer, I believe you know something about 
my other shoe. If you know where it is, please 
get it.” 

The dog immediately walked out of the door 
and soon came back with the shoe in his mouth. 
This was a complete though pleasant surprise to 
him, and from that moment on the dog was dealt 
with much the same as if he had beena boy. He 
was sent daily to the rural mail-box for the mail. 
He was dispatched a number of times daily a half 
mile away for butter, sweet milk and other 
articles. He was the man’s servant, who never 
failed him and never refused to obey. 

Pointer was always faithful. He never ate 
any food which he carried excepting on one 
occasion. One day he was sent for a pound of 
butter and when he returned, the door was closed 
and he could not bring any one to the door by 
clawing. Concluding that the folks had gone 
away from home, Pointer, not wishing to see the 
butter go to waste, sat down and ate it. When 
his people finally opened the door, he showed evi- 
dence of embarrassment, and greasy lips and 
moustache corroborated his testimony that he 
had eaten it. 

On a Sunday morning as | was out on a walk 
to the country, when within two miles of my 
friend’s home, he passed by on horseback with 


Pointer walking. I gave Pointer the morning 
paper and told him to rush ahead with it so his 
master’s family would have it read by the 
time I passed. Pointer galloped away and fifty 
minutes later, as I passed by, the family sent the 
paper out to me, thanking me for the privilege of 
reading the morning news. That afternoon, 
Pointer and his master came for a few moments’ 
visit at the same home where I was staying. 
The dog was given many duties to perform and 
he did them all with much pleasure. When his 
master’s hat was tossed and lodged on the limb 
of an ash tree, Pointer yelped because he could 
not reach it. A little later when I was directly 
under the bough which held the hat I stooped to 
pick up something from the ground. Pointer 
was a keen observer and, taking immediate ad- 
vantage of the occasion, came bounding, leaped 
upon my back, reared upon his long hind feet, 
reached the lodged hat in the tree and restored 
it to the owner. This feat I regarded as won- 
derful, for the dog had doubtless been contriving 


“POINTER” AND HIS PLAYMATES 


all the while some way by which he might reach 
the lodged hat and return it to the owner. 

Later in the day, after he had gone home, he 
was sent back for something. He encountered 
a fierce thunder-storm, but came on. Amid the 
clapping thunder Pointer came to the porch 
window and knocked. His body was pitiably 
wet and the heavy rain-drops had beaten red 
mud over his body. He did not dread the storm, 
and when the note which he carried was read he 
hastened back. 

Pointer was a dog. But even though a dog, 
he held the esteem of every intelligent man. The 
discovery of his rare natural intelligence was 
accidental. When this discovery was made, his 
master took a greater interest in him. He was 
ever accorded kind and humane treatment, and 
this encouraged him. Kindness contributes much 
to a dog’s intelligence and makes him more ; 
useful. The absence of it will even transform 
a human into a brute. 
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A RUSSIAN HERO 

His name was Dimitri, and he stalked lei- 
surely along the quays in Paris fully conscious of 
his magnificent silk coat and apparently abso- 
lutely confident in French hospitality. There 
had just been a most cordial meeting between 
the French President and the Tsar, and, there- 
fore, it is not to be wondered at that Dimitri, 
as a Russian borzoi of real distinction felt him- 
self entitled to every consideration. Alas! Two 
stalwart policemen, moved doubtless by a sense 
of duty to disregard the Franco-Russian alliance, 
decided that Dimitri was breaking a by-law. 
They approached the stately animal and, some- 
what gingerly, tied a cord to his collar. The 
borzoi was obviously aggrieved, but it ill became 
his dignity to take part in a vulgar brawl with 
the police. Therefore he followed his captors 
toward the “‘fourriere,”” happily unaware of the 
doubtful hospitality it might accord. Suddenly 
a child, probably in a desperate effort to land a 
magnificent stickleback, overbalanced and fell 
from the quay into the river. Dimitri raised his 
noble head, took in the situation in one glance, 
and snapping the cord that held him leaped into 
the Seine. He reached the sinking child in a 
few powerful strokes, caught the little fellow’s 
clothes neatly between his teeth and, after a 
strenuous battle with the current, brought him 
safely to shore. Spectators and the two guard- 
ians of the municipal peace surrounded the boy, 
and soon discovered that he was merely fright- 
ened and quite unhurt. But when they looked 
around for his rescuer the splendid borzoi had 
disappeared. After all, Dimitri was not the dog 
who would consent to hero worship for an act of 
simple duty.—Paris Sport. 


WHERE MILITARISM LEADS 
(From the New York Times Annalist) 

The cure for militarism, in some minds, is more 
militarism. One is hearing it argued these days 
that if Great Britain had had a large standing 
army, had been prepared as Germany was and 
as the late Lord Roberts would have had Eng- 
land prepared, this war would not have come 
about. If only England had engaged on land as 
she did on sea in the endless struggle for suprem- 
acy in armament, peace would have been secure! 
The only end to such a contest of armaments is 
the end to which this contest has come—war and 
destruction and appalling loss. Some of the 
economic losses which war entails are easily 
counted, some are elusive, but the real cost of 
the spectacle now being enacted in Europe is not 
to be measured in dollars, or in any unit of phys- 
ical wealth. A large part of the loss is suffered be- 
fore war begins in the preparation for war; a still 
larger part endures long after peace is restored. 
Peace would be worth the price of being prepared 
for war, would be worth it economically as well as 
socially, if peace could be had at any such price. 
But it cannot. Armaments are made for war, not 
for peace. They seek an opportunity to be used 
almost as water seeks its level. The argument 
that preparedness for war insures peace is false 
theoretically; and it has proved false practically. 


SHARP-WITTED COLLIES 

Johnson Lowe, of Illinois, refused $400 for a 
female collie that will drive any kind of stock by 
word or sign, fetch any particular cow from a 
herd, or bring up the horses and leave the cows, 
or vice versa, as directed. One of her puppies 
has the wonderful instinct of caring for animals, 
almost as well developed as his mother. At five 
months he would guard cattle in the fields all 
day without any attention from the owner. 
When he wanted a drink he would drive the 
cattle over to one side of the field, so they would 
not have time to reach the corn before he 
returned.—Farm Journal. 


Care of the Dog 
HE dog that lives outdoors 


‘ ‘all the time or only comes 


into the house for a few 
hours each day will keep 
in good health if he is 
comfortably housed and 
fed on wholesome food. 
The house dog, that 

: spends most of his time 
in the house, going out only for his romp and 
frolic, leads an artificial life and needs greater 
care if he is to keep well and happy. 

A house dog of whatever kind must have his 
daily exercise in the open air. To neglect this 
makes him cross and unhappy. His appetite 
fails and he will sooner or later get sick. If the 
dog has been properly trained he will follow at 
your heels when you command him to do so and 
you may safely allow him to follow anywhere 
that you choose to walk. If this part of his edu- 
cation has been neglected you would better take 
him on a lead strap or chain when you leave your 
own premises, to guard against his getting with 
other dogs that might give him distemper or 
some other disease. 

The house dog should have meat but once a 
day and very little of it, usually cooked. The 
scraps from the family table will suffice for him 
very well. Once a week give him a fresh bone 
with all the meat removed. This is to encourage 
him to gnaw and provoke a good flow of saliva, 
without which he cannot keep healthy. His 
best feed should come in the morning, and oat- 
meal or graham or corn meal mush is the very 
best morning feed you can give him. Cover it 
with sweet milk but no sugar. Never give a dog 
sweet things if you want to keep his teeth sound. 
Twice a day is often enough to feed a house dog 
but if you cannot deny him a noon lunch, make 
it very light. If he seems to have trouble with 
his digestion, give him a dish of sour milk once 
a week. 

If your dog is kept away from other dogs he 
will not likely have fleas or vermin but should 
he get them in some way, get rid of them at 
once. They are bad for the dog and make him 
a nuisance in the house. If he is a long-haired 
dog, give him a bath of warm soap-suds in a 
quantity of which a teaspoonful of kerosene has 
been stirred. Dry him the best you can and 
keep him in a dry, warm box for a few hours. 
Give him a second bath in warm soap-suds to 
remove the kerosene which by this time should 
have done its work and dry him off as usual. 
Repeat this bath every few days till there are no 
signs of vermin. 

Ordinarily I do not approve of bathing dogs 
very much. There is a natural oil in the hair 
that keeps them clean if they can roll in the dust 
and clean sweet grass at their pleasure. If a 
dog gets his coat much soiled with food or mud 
there is nothing to do but wash him, of course. 
Use nothing but clean warm water and no soap. 
The more soap you use on a dog the oftener you 
will have to wash him. A short-haired dog will 
attend to his own toilet if you but dip him in 
warm water and let him run in the fresh clean 
grass. A long-haired dog may need some help 
in drying the long hair, else he may get worse 
soiled while wet than before you dipped him. In 
winter wrap the wet dog in a warm blanket till he 
is dry, to avoid his catching cold, and never allow 
a house dog to go out the same day you wash him 
in winter. 

Have a certain place for your dog in the house 
and don’t allow him to monopolize the best chair 
or lie on the sofa where the family are expected 
to sit. It is such habits as these that spoil a dog 
and make the rest of the family vote him a 
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nuisance. It is just as easy to teach him his 
place as to teach the baby that he cannot have 
everything he wants. 

Some visitors object to dogs licking their 
hands or climbing on their laps. Your dog should 
be taught to keep his place unless called to the 
visitor’s side for caresses. 


THE, JOY RIDERS 
By STUART TABER 


I saw a sight th’ other day 

That made my heart grow sad; 
’Twas just a little yeller dog 

An’ a lonesome little lad. 


They was playin’ by th’ roadside 
As happy as could be; 

Th’ laddie singin’ to th’ pup 
While he looked for a flea. 


Then a roar broke up th’ stillness 
An’ down th’ hill there came 
A motor with its drunken crowd 
Whose shouts spread wide their shame. 


They came at law-forbidden speed 
Nor noticed they th’ boy, 

Who in his baby innocence 
Was laughin’ loud with joy. 


But oh, th’ look of frightened grief 
That changed th’ little face 

As they swerved and caught th’ yeller dog 
And never slacked their pace. 


An’ their yells of drunken laughter 
At such a clever joke 

Rang loud as stooped th’ sobbing boy, 
His mangled chum to stroke. 


’Tis a picture I shall ne’er forget 
An’ it makes my heart grow sad, 
For th’ little yeller puppy 
An’ th’ lonesome little lad. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THIS DOG? 


“David,” this handsome yellow and white 
collie, was delivered in a crate to the American 
Express Company at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
on August 24, 1914, to be shipped via Vanceboro, 
Maine, to Enfield, Nova Scotia, but was never 
so delivered. Officials of the American Express 
Company told the owner that the dog disap- 
peared before reaching Vanceboro. He is sup- 
posed to have been lost at some station between 
Portland and Bangor, Maine. He is about six 
years old, an exceedingly affectionate and bright 
animal. His owner offers a reward for his re- 
covery, or for information leading to his return. 
He is the property of Mrs. M. R. Babcock, 
98 Florence Street, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
who is very anxious to hear of his whereabouts. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. 


REMOVAL NOTICE 

Exchanges and all others, please note 
that our new mail address, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, is simply Fenway Station, 
Boston, Mass. The offices are in the new 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital Building 
at 180 Longwood Avenue. 

If any orders for literature, supplies, or 
“Our Dumb Animals’’ are delayed during 
the next month, will our patrons kindly be 
patient with us till we are settled in the 
new offices? 


OUR NEW HOME 

It was our hope that this issue of Our Dumb 
Animals would be mailed from cur new head- 
quarters— the Angell Memorial Animal Hospi- 
tal. The building was promised for December 
first. Now we are assured it will be ready for us 
January first. This seems, at the present writing, 
entirely probable. A Reception will be held as 
soon as possible after we have moved. We shall 
try to see that invitations are sent to all our 
active and associate members. Should any 
friend of the Societies, by any error fail to receive 
an invitation, will he, or she, not accept this as a 
personal one from the President. The date will 
be announced in the daily papers. 


A GOOD WORD 

The world would be the better if more men, 
like the writer of this letter, a very prominent and 
busy man, would stop occasionally and say the 
“good word.”” We seldom lack for the other kind: 

“When I read your paper and think how many 
humane acts you are doing, it makes me grateful 
and it occurs to me to go back to my boyhood 
days when my father, Theodore Jones, was a 
justice of the peace in Athol; when the heavy 
six-horse teams were going up the hill on the 
Petersham road, with a big bulldog under the 
fore ‘ex.’ Sometimes a balky or overworked 
horse would cause a scene of cruelty, when my 
father would come out bareheaded and com- 
mand the driver to desist in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Now a fact about a farmer on the Petersham 
road who used to break steers. He would come 
down town in a two-wheel cart with apples or 
potatoes or what not, and the steers would 
attract not only the boys, but the grown-ups for 
their docility. Sometimes Mr. Twitchell, who 
was an uncle of the Hon. Ginery Twitchell, would 
unyoke the steers, take them on the Common to 
eat their luncheon, and his control of them was 
admirable. Once my father asked him how he 
trained them so well. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘Squire 
Jones, instead of lickin’ ’em, I give them a 
nubbin of corn,’ and he had a big pocket in his 
blue woolen frock in which he had some small 
ends of corn. He never had a goad or whip. 
That left a pleasant impression on my mind of 
how one is capable of training animals to love 
you instead of to fear you. 

“Faithfully yours, 


THE VETERINARIAN 


If any man should be humane it is the veteri- 
narian. He even more than the physician should 
keep his heart sensitive to suffering and pain. 
The human patient can generally tell where his 
trouble lies and speak in his own behalf. A 
cruel, indifferent veterinarian, one even who can 
speak in contemptuous terms of any animal, 
however old and worn, should never be em- 
ployed. 

We are glad that there are evidences at present 
of a far more humane veterinary practice than once 
prevailed. All first-class veterinarians are aban- 
doning most of the old-fashioned and barbarous 
methods of “barn-yard” surgery that subjected 
animals so often to wholly unnecessary suffering. 
The progressive veterinarian is rapidly adopting 
anesthesia in his practice, refusing to perform 
any painful operation without it. Any one 
familiar with the firings and blisterings and other 
tortures to which thousands of defenseless horses, 
for example, have been subjected in the name of 
veterinary surgery will welcome any sign that 
promises a better day. Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, 
himself a veterinarian, in a recent paper before 
the Central New York Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, advocating the humane spirit, says: 

“The veterinarian depends on the dumb ani- 
mals for a livelihood to a very great extent. The 
necessity for their care and protection to him is 
of vitalimportance. There can be no work more 
elementally benevolent than that which seeks to 
help those who can not help themselves nor rec- 
ompense you for the aid you give them. What 
an exalted place would our profession attain if 
such benevolence and sympathy could be made 
common among us, and who dare say such a con- 
dition of things is absolutely unrealizable when 
we look at the rapid progress of humanitarian 
views in the last few years? The cruel veteri- 
narian does more than inflict unnecessary pain 
on his patient. He injures himself. The im- 
pulse that leads him to cause uncalled-for suffer- 
ing to the dumb beasts is the same that leads 
him to raise his hand brutally against his own 
offspring.” 


DARE WE TRY IT? 


The Mayor of Boston, according to the Boston 
Herald, has said: 

“T believe that all the moth work in the state 
ought to be stopped and at least $100,000 be 
spent in stocking the state with insect-destroying 
birds. The birds are the only solution of the 
problem. When any other means is attempted 
to destroy the moths the root of the trouble is 
not reached. 

“T have asked Corporation Counsel Sullivan to 
draft a bill providing for doing away with all the 
moth work and, instead, stocking the state with 
birds. I should also want the shooting of all 
kinds of birds to be forbidden at all times within 
the state. This would give the birds a chance to 
destroy the insects. 

‘Another feature of my plan would be the elim- 
ination of the moth tax. At present two-thirds 
of the tax title sales are because of these assess- 
ments, which in most cases are less than $1.”’ 


ABANDONING A CAT 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. secured last 
month another conviction for abandoning a cat. 
These cases help in the communities where they 
occur to awaken a wholesome regard for the law, 
but convictions are few because of the difficulty 
involved in proving actual abandonment. 


When man is in pain he gets help by word 
of mouth, but the dumb animal’s vast 
silence makes wordy complaint impossible 
and it suffers in silence and alone. 


SERVICE FOR HORSES IN WAR 

The Animal World, the magazine published by 
the Royal S. P. C. A., London, has an interesting 
article in the last issue on what is being done for 
the horses in this present war, particularly by 
the English government. It says that the mag- 
nitude of the task undertaken by the military 
authorities through the Army Veterinary Corps 
at the front, would seem to make it evident that 
no private society could hope to improve the con- 
ditions. The French are reported as filled with 
admiration not only for the equipment of the 
English in guns, but particularly for their horses. 

The Times, as the result of an interview with a 
member of the Veterinary Corps, states it is the 
especial care of this corps ‘‘to collect wounded 
and abandoned horses belonging to both armies. 
These horses are examined; the less seriously in- 
jured are operated on on the spot, while those 
who are badly wounded, or are sick, are sent 
away toa regular system of base hospitals.” “‘My 
informant,” says the correspondent, “‘was riding 
a fine charger which had once belonged to an 
Uhlan. The horse had been found with a bullet 
in its shoulder. A captain of the corps extracted 
the ball literally under shell fire, with the result 
that after a few days’ nursing the British army 
was richer by a fine horse.” 

According to Mr. Beach Thomas, in the Daily 
Mail, the Veterinary Corps has surpassed itself 
in efficiency. He says the care of the horses 
has been remarkable all through the war, that the 
Germans must have lost four horses to the British 
one, simply from want of care in unsaddling and 
removing harness and feeding. Apart from this 
thousands of horses have had medical skill, their 
wounds dressed and many more hopelessly in- 
jured, have been humanely dispatched. 

It is a comfort to know all this. The horse has 
played a far larger part in this present war than 
it was believed he ever would again, and the 
sympathy of thousands for these noble and win- 
some creatures doomed to the horrors of the 
battle-field and the experiences connected with 
a struggle like this has been almost universal. 
After this war it seems as if there could be no 
doubt that the Genevan Convention will be so 
broadened as to provide for the care of the 
wounded and dying among the horses as well as 
among the soldiers. That the humane societies 
of the world will make every effort toward this 
end is not to be questioned. They have long 
been seeking to secure such action. F.H.R. 


THEIR PITIFUL LOT 

Of all the animals that suffer by war, the horse, 
naturally, claims our first thought. But, fleeing 
in terror from their homes in all of the cities and 
towns devastated by this war, men and women 
have had to abandon in the majority of cases 
their dogs and cats and caged birds. Thousands 
of the former are reported by eye-witnesses as 
wandering about in an exhausted and starving 
condition. None but the sad actors in this 
tragedy of despair can realize what war is. 

In the forests of Galicia and Austria, it is 
said, may be heard many wounded and riderless 
horses neighing pitifully through the long nights 
for death or their masters. Many of these are 
those wonderful horses of the Cossacks, trained 
to a docility and showing an intelligence so great 
as to make them almost a living part of. the 
intrepid rider. 

It has been said that this was to be largely a 
motor war, and the motor has been used to an 
extent scarcely comprehended by those not on 
the field, but the motor has been useless at a 
multitude of points where the horse alone could 
meet the emergency. Mr. Stephen Black writes 
from Rotterdam, in the Animals’ Guardian, “In | 
the great decision the horse will be a deciding 
factor nearly as important as man.’"’ F.H.R. 
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Notice:—On and after January 1, 1915, the 
post-office address of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
and of its officers and agents, will be Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue. The new telephone call will be 
Brookline 6100. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3600 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
Number of prosecutions .......... 35 
Number of convictions ............ 33 
Horses taken from work........... 111 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 148 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 0,906 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$2150 (in part) from Leland Fairbanks of New 
York, $500 from Jackson Knyvet Sears of Bos- 
ton, $300 (in part) from Mrs. Abby M. Field of 
Brookline, $100 (balance) from Granville L. 
Thayer of Middleboro, and $100 from Mrs. 
Georgia Tyler Kent of Worcester. It has re- 
ceived gifts of $100 from ‘“‘a friend’ for the 
Angell Memorial Hospital, and $50 each from ‘‘a 
Boston friend” and Mrs. W. W. W.; and $267.41, 
interest. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $200 each from ‘‘a friend’’ and ‘‘a New 
York friend,’ $58.52 from the estate of Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Noble, $50.60 from ‘‘a Rhode 
Island friend,’’ $47 from a co-worker for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature, $25 from Mrs. 
M. D. Prime, and $366.92, interest. 

Boston, December 8, 1914. 


A GOOD WAY TO HELP US 

The gift of a dozen mahogany chairs for our 
new building, also the gift of six handsome desks 
and chairs for the agents room, of two gas ranges, 
and a present of enough cord-wood to supply for 
several winters our single fireplace—these most 
kind and thoughtful remembrances are heartily 
appreciated. There are still many other things 
needed in the way of equipment, and other friends 
can have similar opportunities to perpetuate their 
names with us forever, if they wishto. F.H.R. 


S. P. C. A. COMMITTEE IN HOLYOKE 


At a meeting of citizens of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, interested in the protection of animals 
and the spread of humane education, held in that 
city, November 27 last, a general committee of 
local men and women was organized as follows: 
W. D. Flagg, chairman; Thomas J. O’Connor, 
secretary; C. H. Taber, N. P. Avery, Dr. J. S. 
Lyon, Rev. Robert R. Wicks, Aaron Bagg, 
Assistant Marshal Patrick Herbert, F. S. Web- 
ber, George O. Woods, Mrs. Aaron Bagg, Mrs. 
W. G. Dwight, Mrs. George O. Woods and Mrs. 
W. D. Flagg. Sub-committees will be ap- 
pointed to look after the various phases of the 
work. An executive committee, composed of 
the officers above named, the heads of the sub- 
committees, and several others from the general 
committee, will have charge of the actual carry- 
ing on of the work in the community. 

Dr. John S. Lyon, manager of the Board of 
Trade, offered the rooms of the Board as head- 
quarters for conferences, and his clerical force 
will keep the records. Mrs. W. D. Flagg has 
donated a telephone for the use of the society. 

Drs. John J. Moynahan, T. J. Shinkwin and 
W. C. Van Tassell will serve the society, when 
called upon to do so, free of charge, and will 
receive at their hospitals and humanely destroy 
without cost, all stray small animals. 

The committee wili work with Mr. Dexter A. 
Atkins, agent of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Mr. Fred S. Webber, president of the Holyoke 
Boys’ Club, will arfange for a series of stereop- 
ticon lectures, and Mr. Geo. O.Woods is planning 
for the distribution of free copies of Our Dumb 
Animals among the young people of Holyoke. 


THE OVERDRAW CHECK 


Our congratulations to the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Humane Society for its excellent service in 
securing City Ordinance No. 222-C, of which 
section 1 reads: That it shall be unlawful within 
the corporate lines of the City of Birmingham to 
use on any horse or mule used for draft or 
driving purposes what is commonly known as the 
“overhead checkrein,” if so drawn as to cause 
the animal physical pain or discomfort, or check- 
reins of any kind which have a like effect. 


THE BRUSH HILL BIRD CLUB 


The Brush Hill Bird Club of Milton, Massa- 
chusetts, which was started only a little more 
than a year ago, has recently issued a report of 
121 pages. It is a highly creditable review of 
what has been done in the way of protecting and 
fostering the birds in a suburban community 
whose residents are desirous of preserving the 
natural beauties and advantages of their locality 
and appreciate the value and presence of the 
birds. 

To arouse intelligent interest in bird conser- 
vation the Club held an exhibition, setting forth 
the best ways and means to attract and provide 
for the birds. This exhibition included a variety 
of bird baths, a large collection of branches of 
berry-bearing and seed-bearing trees and shrubs, 
and the seed stalks of weeds, an assortment of 
grains, a collection of selected books and pam- 
phlets on bird life, the texts of game laws and 
posters, numberless colored pictures of birds, a 
sparrow trap, suet pudding, a food stick, and a 
bird Christmas tree. 

The report is made up chiefly with descriptions 
of these exhibits, but it also contains the constitu- 
tion of the Club, list of members, the federal 
migratory bird law, map showing state reserves 
in Massachusetts, a list of birds seen in and about 
Milton and much more useful information. It 
offers many helpful suggestions and ought to give 
inspiration to all lovers of the birds. 
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MAINE’S TRAVELING AGENT 


The Committee’s report of the Humane Trav- 
eling Agent’s work in the State of Maine during 
the past year has just been issued. It is pref- 
aced by the following letter addressed to all 
summer residents of Maine: 

The Committee beg to report a new plan. 
Hereafter all complaints and requests for assis- 
tance will be received by C. A. Gould, president 
of the Farmington Humane Society, who has 
kindly, but reluctantly, consented to undertake 
this service, and whose only compensation will 
be the gratitude of the contributors. 

When a complaint is received, Mr. Gould will 
have it investigated immediately by our agent, 
Dr. J. H. Rollins, or by some other available 
agent who is nearer at hand; and in many cases 
he will be able to have the work done by the 
sheriff or deputy sheriff of the county concerned, 
at the expense of the county. 

Dr. Rollins will not receive a salary as hereto- 
fore, but will receive $3 a day for days of actual 
service, and his traveling expenses. His. bills 
will be audited by Mr. Gould, and forwarded to 
our treasurer. We guarantee him twenty days’ 
employment in each month, but can terminate 
the arrangement at any time by giving him a 
month’s notice. 

In accordance with a permission received from 
the Postmaster General, our notices will be sent 
to at least five hundred post offices in the State, 
to be placed on view, and they will also be sent 
to all the newspapers in Maine. Dr. Rollins will 
make some long tours of inspection during 
November, December and January, especially in 
remote towns and among the smaller lumbering 
camps, where great cruelty is often inflicted on 
horses and oxen. He will call at the district 
schools to distribute books and papers, and will 
report the needs of destitute families to the local 
authorities, will give away horse-blankets in 
some deserving cases, will see that barns are 
roughly repaired to keep out the cold and snow, 
and will mercifully kill many worn-out horses. 
No one can imagine the suffering of these old, 
painfully lame, half-starved horses during the 
long, cold nights of a northern winter. 

But all these activities depend on the receipt of a 
few hundred dollars during the next few weeks, for 
our treasury is empty. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the treasurer, Henry Paston Clark, 110 Tremont 
Street, Boston, or by any member of the Com- 
mittee. 

The success of our traveling agent scheme has 
attracted wide attention, and steps have re- 
cently been taken to establish the same system 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The seventh year of its existence in Maine 
ended in September, 1914, and the record is as 
follows: 


Number of persons visited and warned .. 2858 

Number of horses mercifully killed 948 

Number of cases prosecuted in court ...... 75 

(In all but three of these the defendant was 
convicted.) 

Donations for the past year amounted to 
$1456.99 and disbursements $1349.96. 


TO BUYERS OF HORSES 


In order to prevent fraud and deception in the 
sale of horses, the Boston Work-Horse Relief Asso- 
ciation has made the following contract with certain 
leading dealers:— 

They will sell a horse ‘‘worth the money”’ to any 
person recommended by us, and in case of any dis- 
pute arising from the sale, they will abide by our 
decision. : 

No charge is made for this service. Apply at the 
office of the Association, 15 Beacon Street, Room 27. 

Our own Society always stands ready to assist the 
inexperienced in purchasing horses. 


THE 
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American Bumane 
Education Society 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE} 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
' should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. .. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder .. Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison .. Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler .. Mexico 
Jerome Perinet . .. Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 


COME OUT IN THE OPEN—RESULTS 


We have received a letter from one of our sub- 
scribers, commending our recent article, ‘‘Come 
Out in the Open,” reciting his good results, and 
sending us some newspaper clippings from his 
city of cases of cruelty to animals and convictions 
secured through his efforts. We quote part of 
his letter: 

“I was pleased to read your recent article, 
‘Come Out in the Open.’ I, too, was among 
those who think they do all they can by with- 
holding their identity. Since I came out pub- 
licly, about a year ago, I have accomplished far 
more than in many previous years. This being 
a small city, the majority of drivers and owners 
of animals now know my sympathies, by reason 
of my cautions to them on streets. Naturally 
such knowledge on their part must have a ten- 
dency to curtail cruelty, as often a stern look 
from me reminds them of a better treatment of 
animals. Many people have complimented me 
on my feelings for and interest in animal life. A 
friend of animals is unconsciously doing himself 
or his animals an injustice by not coming out in 
the open. Far, far.more can be accomplished in 
this way than by merely reporting to a humane 
society. Report cases direct to the owner or 
driver, and also to your society. COME OUT 
IN THE OPEN.” 


THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS 


Said a superintendent of schools in one of our 
New England States, to his fellows, in connec- 
tion with humane education: 


“Fellow-teachers, let us make our teaching 
stronger and richer. Let us give our pupils 
something varied and inviting. Let us reach 
out more. Let us reach out for and take in 
humane education. Too much so-called teach- 
ing is unskilled labor. Too many of us are 
buried in our text-books—are mechanical hearers 
of lessons, are mere word-jugglers, fact-peddlers, 
and mind-stuffers. Let us put away all these 
things and teach. Let us put brains and heart 
into our work. Let us become character- 
builders. Such work will compe] people to 
realize the grandly important truth that teach- 
ing is the profoundest science, the highest art, 
the noblest profession.”’ 

The Golden Rule must be applied in our re- 
lations with the animal world just as it must be 
applied in our relations with our fellow-men, and 
no one can be a Christian man or woman, or 
even truly deserve the name of man or woman, 
until this finds embodiment in his or her life. 
Even worms are our helpers, and it would be 
absolutely impossible, so far as the right condi- 
tions in the ground are concerned, to get along 
without them. We are their debtors to a vast 
extent, and were it not for the birds, practically 
all vegetable and plant life would in time, as we 
have found, be destroyed, and we would be help- 
less even so far as our very existence is con- 
cerned. When we study the habits of animals 
in a truly sympathetic way and become thor- 
oughly acquainted with them and with the work 
that each one is performing, we shall see that 
each one has its place in the economy of God’s 
world, that each has its part to play, and that 
even so faras the animal world is concerned we 
are all related and inter-related. If we destroy 
or permit to be destroyed that marvelous bal- 
ance which the Divine Power has instituted in 
the Universe, we do it at our own peril. In- 
stead, then, of being the enemies of the animal 
world, instead of being its persecutors and its 
destroyers, we should be its friends and helpers. 


RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


THEN AND NOW 


1909. The kaiser’s bag of game (as taken from 
the columns of Wild und Hund, Germany): 


“January 5-10, on the Shorfheide, twenty 
stags; January 15, Potsdam, one hundred and 
two pheasants, seventy-three rabbits; June 2, 
Madlitz, six roebuck; September 22 to October 5, 
Rominten,. twenty-one stags; October 9-15, 
Shorfheide, eighteen stags; November 12-13, 
Letzlingen, ninety-one fallow buck, eleven wild 
boar; November 17-21, Donaueschingen, one fal- 
low buck, eighty-four foxes, one badger, three 
hares; November 24, Neudeck, six hundred and 
sixteen pheasants, two hares, one nutcracker, one 
owl; November 26-27, Pless, two bison, two stags, 
nine wild boar, four hundred and forty pheas- 
ants, two hares, one nutcracker; December 3-4, 
Gohrde, fifteen stags, one brocket, four hinds, 
forty-nine wild boar—in all, 1576 head. 

“His majesty’s total bag during his career as 
a sportsman is returned at 63,439 head, made up 
as follows: 1860 stags, 90 hinds, 1736 fallow 
buck, 98 does, 3346 wild boar, 924 roebuck, 
17,958 hares, 2426 rabbits, 121 chamois, 342 
foxes, 3 bears, 9 elk, 6 bison, 3 reindeer, 6 
badgers, 1 martin, 108 capercailzie, 24 black- 
game, 32,051 pheasants, 865 partridges, 95 
grouse, 4 woodcock, 2 snipe, 87 duck, 2 guinea 
fowl, 826 herons and cormorants, 1 whale, 1 pike, 
514 miscellaneous.” 

1915. See daily newspapers. 
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DEATH TAKES DR. CONGER 


Widely Known Humanitarian Who Helped 
Found Pasadena Society 


Dr. E. L. Conger, one of the best known resi- 
dents of Pasadena, California, where he was 
identified with many good works, died at his 
home in that city November 17, 1914. He 
helped to found the Pasadena Humane Society 
in 1903 and had been its president ever since. 
He had also been at the head of the State Hu- 
mane Association. In spite of advancing years 
and delicate health he had kept the Pasadena 
organization up to a high state of efficiency, and 
shortly before his death had succeeded in the 
establishment of an adequate animal home in 
that city. 

Dr. Conger was the originator of ‘‘the Pasa- 
dena Idea’”’ in the handling of dogs by a munici- 
pality. Ina recent report he said: 

“The dog catcher is only a memory in Pasa- 
dena. His cruelties are forgotten. Our dogs 
are as happy as our children. The boy today 
caught tying a tin can to a dog’s tail would be 
treated as an outlaw by his mates, and the man 
promoting a dog fight on the street would be a 
candidate for arrest. 

“What has wrought this marvelous improve- 
ment in our boys and men and dogs? We an- 
swer, Humane education. 

“Several years ago, the city fathers asked us 
to collect the dog tax, and take charge of the city 
pound. We abolished the dog catcher at once, 
and tried arresting the owner of unlicensed dogs, 
as the guilty one, rather than the dog. The 
result is wonderful. Every dog has a good 
home, or we find him one. The sick, the vicious, 
the starving, are picked up and painlessly des- 
troyed. The streets are measurably free from 
the tramp dog or the dangerous one. 

“We make it our business to befriend the lost 
dog, by finding his home and returning him to 
his master. In most cases the owner accepts our 
efforts as a favor. We have sent lost dogs to 
good homes, to Imperial Valley, Tulare County, 
and even to Arizona. This pays us for the 
abuse of those who think we are working for the 
dollar at the expense of the dog, as we receive 
75 per cent. of the license fees for handling the 
pound. 

“The Pasadena idea is spreading far and wide. 
Inquiries as to our method of handling dogs come 
to us from all over the country, and the day is 
coming when all cities will give over the pound, 
and the handling of small animals to the humane 
societies, as an economic and humane measure.” 


THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN REACHED 


Although we receive many letters similar to 
the following, we seldom publish them for lack of 
space. We are making an exception in this case, 
because we believe the example is a good one for 
people in other communities to follow. The 
letter comes from Mrs. W. B. Dixon, president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Kentucky 
Humane Society of Louisville, in connection with 
her renewal of subscriptions to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals: 

“T have found this magazine invaluable in my 
work among the children of Louisville. The 
anecdotes and the pictures, many of which I 
have had made into stereopticons and colors, 
are always received with enthusiasm and delight. 
When I tell you I spoke last winter to nearly 6000 
children in our schools, libraries, social centers, 
etc., you will realize how broadcast has gone the 
teachings of Our Dumb Animals.” 


If you are a friend of animals lose no 
opportunity to talk humane work and ani-. 
mal protection. 


— 
NO 
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PLEA OF THE ENGLISH SPARROW 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

I’m but a common sparrow and I dress 
In colors plain. My song an untrained chirp. 
By brave persistence, only, have I earned 
A right to live among the birds that sing 
Their love notes ’mid the branches of your 

trees. 
When other birds fly southward I remain 
To make the winter hours less dreary seem 
To those whose kindness I have learned to 


prize. 

Beside the junco and the chickadee 

I’ve fed on crumbs within your dooryard 
strewn, 


And chirped my thanks in my plain sparrow 
way. 
Yet ever have I sought to match my skill 
At arts less homely with the feathered tribe 
That make the trees melodious with song. 
By patient effort I at last have learned 
The trick whereby, poised upon outspread 
wings, 
Unwary insects and the harmful moth 
I may secure; while in its leafy haunts 
I have been known to trap the timid worm. 
The trade of woodpecker I’ve e’en essayed. 
Nor can the agile grasshopper escape 
When I the chase begin. 
Methinks, kind friends, 
Now that an expert’s skill I have attained, 
I should be treated with the deference due 
All laborers who have worked their upward 


way. 

So when you bid the sportsman stay his gun 

And let the song-bird live and multiply, 

Because, forsooth, he is the friend of man, 

Pray heed the English sparrow’s chirping 
plea 

And class him in the song-bird’s company. 


THE EIDER DUCK 


The name eider comes from Iceland, and is pro- 
nounced as if spelled ider. The eider is an ocean 
duck. In size it is between our common duck 
and goose. It isa bird that lives in arctic regions. 
If you look on the map of Europe, and find Spitz- 
bergen, which lies beyond Norway, you will see 
where many of these ducks, or eiders as they are 
called, live. In America, they are found in Lab- 
rador, Greenland, and other far northern regions. 

The eider is valuable because of its very fine, 
soft down. The mother plucks this from her 
breast, and makes her nest of it. Then when she 
is sitting upon her eggs and has to leave them to 
find food, she covers the eggs with more down, 
to keep them warm. The father eider never 
feeds the mother when she is sitting on her eggs, 
but lets her hunt her meals for herself. When 
eider hunters rob the nest again and again, and 
the mother has used all her own down, the father 
will pluck that from his breast to give for the 
nest. 

The down is a soft gray in color. It is so very 
light that three-fourths of an ounce will fill a 
very large hat, while two or three pounds may 
be crushed into a ball that one can hold in the 
hand. Since an eider’s nest yields only one-half 
pound in a whole year, you can readily under- 
stand why a real eider down quilt costs a good 
deal of money. 

The men who raise eiders for money dig holes 
in rocks facing the ocean, and in large numbers 
the eiders make their nests in these. Before the 
eggs are laid, the owner robs the nest of its soft 
lining. The mother makes another and another, 
and she is robbed every few days. The owner 
knows when to cease, and at last he allows her to 
lay her eggs and raise her young eiders. 


Make the birds comfortable during the 
stormy weather. Don’t let them go hungry 
for they do an incalculable amount of good. 
They often suffer from thirst in cold 
weather, and should be supplied with water 
as faithfully in winter as in summer. 
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A California Grosbeak—a True Tale 


By SAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF 


HERE’S a loneliness in my heart today, 
and in the Elysian fields a new little 
bird. He has just fluttered into bird 
heaven—and so—there’s a loneliness in 

my heart—an ache—a longing to have him here 
with me. I want him to bite my hands with 
might and main, while he screams at me with a 
sound very much like a kitten makes, for that 
was the funny way that dear, funny little bird, 
who floats, and darts and soars in Elysian skies 
—that was the way he told me he loved me—one 
of the ways he told me he loved me—there were 
so many ways and I think of them all. They 
pass constantly in review through my mind, or 
is it my heart, and is that the reason for its ache? 

Who would believe a heart could ache so for 
a little bird one hadn’t known so very long— 
who would have thought that a mere bird in 
such a brief space of time could have filled a life 
so full? 

Little creature with a broken wing, little 
draggled bird he was, when I found him on the 
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BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK 


street and rescued him from the boy who had 
broken his wing with that invention of the devil, 
an air-gun! 

A grosbeak he was, and is still 1 think. Why 
not? 

A game little creature, not a drop of coward 
blood in him. When I picked him up he fought 
and bit with a big beak from which he derives 
his name. He hurt, too. 

Although I greatly dislike to see a bird in a 
cage, it was the only thing left for a bird with a 
broken wing. 

It didn’t take him long to feel at home; it 
didn’t take him long to love me as well, I think, 
as I love him. 

Whenever I went near him he would flutter his 
little wings and hold his mouth open until I put 
something good to eat in the wide-open bill. 

Had he been a writer he would have been a 
humorist, for he perceived humor in every situa- 
tion, and showed plainly that he did. Had he 
been an actor he would have been cast for comedy 
parts; in a pantomime he would have been a 
clown. He was constantly doing something ridic- 
ulous, incongruous. It really seemed as though 


he studied effects and did things just to cause a 
laugh. 

Sweet, very sweet was his song—and how he 
sang to me! Like water rippling over stones 
was the sound of his singing, clear, like a meadow 
lark’s. Dear little optimist! 

Deprived of the glorious thing that makes birds 
what they are—that wondrous power of winging 
through the air, that makes their heaven, that 
thing they were created for, flight—because of 
his broken wing, deprived of everything that 
makes a bird’s life delightful, bravely making 
his own delight out of everything possible in the 
lot that was his, he was a lesson to me and one 
not soon to be forgotten. 

“The lines are fallen unto me in very pleasant 
places,’’ was the burden of his brave, optimistic 
song. Every place that the sole of his foot went 
was a pleasant place to him, and especially charm- 
ing to him was his seed cup, in fact every manner 
of food that little birds partake of held a most 
obvious fascination for him. 

All of life was dear to him, he had the God- 
given faculty of taking so much out of it, and 
why not? when he put so much into it—so much 
love and cheer and gratitude. 

Brave little grosbeak! I can see you now, tug- 
ging at the edge of my dress, pecking at the but- 
tons on my shoes, trying, oh, so hard to fly up 
into my lap. Always cheering a body up and 
making one feel ashamed to be anything but 
happy, contented and thankful, when you, little 
bird who had never been taught that all else is 
futile, were so from the very greatness of’ the 
tiny bird soul within you! 

Would that you might fly back to me from 
out the shadow-land that hides you from me! 
Would that I might hear again your sweet, sweet 
song! Would that I might wake and find it all a 
dream—that last faint cry of yours so like a 
human thing calling desperately ‘‘Come quick!”’ 

Would that I might waken from my sleep and 
find your bright eyes looking at me so lovingly, so 
trustfully. 

Ah! would that that last call of yours ‘Come 
quick!” were only a dream and not the cry that 
warned of the passing of a dear little bird! - 


HOME-MADE BIRD PUDDING 


The following recipe for a food adapted for the 
winter birds of New England and other similar 
cold climates is recommended by various bird 
clubs. It is substantially the same as that pre- 
pared by Von Berlepsch on his extensive estates 
in Seebach, Thuringia: 

White bread (dried and ground), 44 oz. 
Meat (scrap chicken food), 3 oz. 

Hemp seed, 6 oz. 

Maw (poppy seed), 3 oz. 

Millet (white French), 3 oz. 

Japanese millet, 3 oz. 

Oats, 14 oz. 

Dried elderberry, 1} oz. 

Sunflower seeds, 14 oz. 

Suet, twice total bulk. 

Great latitude is possible in making this food, 
but the hemp, meat, bread, and fat are essential. 
The fat must be melted and the dry materials 
stirred in thoroughly. 

A bird tree is prepared by pouring this mixture 
hot over an old Christmas tree. This hot soup 
should be put on a dead tree only, as it will kill 
any living one. 

A food stick is made by making a series of auger 
holes in a log and filling the holes with this mix- 
ture when hot. When it cools, the material can 


be picked out by the birds, but squirrels and 
crows cannot carry it off in bulk. 
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POCKET OF SUNSHINE” 


From time to time Our Dumb 
Animals has been favored with a 
personal contribution from the 
pen of the celebrated lecturer 
and author, Mr. John L. Stod- 
dard. Mr. Stoddard’s love for 
animals appears in many of the 
poems he has published, and 
finds frequent expression in his 
correspondence. The interests 
of our Societies and their work 
lie very near his heart. 

Some time ago we received 
from him this attractive picture 
reproducing a little corner of 
that ‘‘pocket of sunshine,” Villa 
Stoddard, in the Austrian Tyrol, 
where Mr. Stoddard spends the 
greater part of the year. 

Though from many of life’s 
heavier burdens Mr. Stoddard 
has been able to find a well- 
earned rest in this charming 
spot, he still continues to fill his 
days with literary work. 

Without his permission to pub- 
lish the picture, we are venturing 
upon his kindness to let us make 
possible a glimpse of him to a 
few of the many, many thou- 
sands who have followed him 
with delight through the lectures 
of other days, or who read those 
lectures now in their published 
form. For the sake of both 
these classes we trust he will 
forgive us. F.H.R. 


MR. JOHN L. STODDARD 


Feed the Winter Birds by W. M. MORRILL 


ROM many quarters has the 
appeal been made of late 
to feed the non-migratory 
birds at such times during 

j Wve the present winter as it will 

Wa be impossible for them to 

secure their natural food. 
It is very important that 
this be borne in mind. 
There can be no better way 
to prepare for such con- 
tingency than to procure at once and keep on 
hand grain or other food to be scattered judi- 
ciously in favorable locations at times of emer- 
gency. The protection which has been extended 
by law to so many of the wild birds ought to be 
supplemented by further provision in behalf of 
the beneficial birds of the winter. 

However bitter may be the cold or how deep 
the snows, there are nevertheless a great many 
birds which strangely choose to remain near their 
summer haunts and weather out the inclement 
season. Indeed there are almost myriads of 
small birds in winter far to the north of us who 
have bravely elected to withstand even severer 
conditions of cold and storm. How all these tiny 
mites of life are able to find such shelter as will 
prevent them from perishing and obtain food 
enough to tide them over till spring is a mystery; 
and why they should seemingly prefer frigid cold 
to warmth beneath summer skies and scant food 
instead of abundance, is still a greater one. 

Perhaps they have forgotten the way to the 
sunny south, or more likely they are aware of 
the perils of so long a journey which must be 
encountered both when going and coming. And 
so they remain and make the most of the short. 
cheerless days of winter and may be seen, if you 
look closely, stirring about continuously during 
the hours of daylight, busily searching for food. 


Who are some of our permanent bird residents? 
Probably you would mention first the wood- 
pecker. Often has he called your attention to 
his presence by a merry tattoo on some dead 
and hollow limb. He is verily working for dear 
life—to satisfy his appetite, and in doing so he 
is rendering a service to man that is well-nigh 
incalculable. There will be less grubs, cater- 
pillars and borers to injure your trees and your 
fruit next season, if the woodpeckers are work- 
ing in your orchard during the winter. 

The chickadees, sometimes known as titmice, 
are light-hearted little fellows that grace the 
winter landscape. They are friendly birds and 
general favorites, more numerous in winter than 
summer. They will come to your door or 
window if you encourage them with crumbs 
during the “hard times.’’ In their quest for 
food they destroy myriads of caterpillar eggs, 
moth larvae, dormant bark beetles and plant 
lice. 

The nuthatches and kinglets may often be 
seen in company with the chickadees, and 
together they do much to enliven the dull days 
of winter. Spry but not shy are these restless 
little acrobats—tree-wardens of such skill and 
perseverance as to make their presence indis- 
pensable. 

The juncos, goldfinches and snow buntings 
need have no fears of the rigors of winter so long 
as the snows do not bury the weed patches. 
How much the farmer or gardener is indebted 
to these birds for keeping down the weed growth 
it would be impossible to overestimate. 

The blue jay and crow we have with us in 
season and out. Noisy, cunning and mis- 
chievous as they are, said to know more about 
our ways than we do of theirs, there are few of 
us so ungenerous as to resent their presence or 
begrudge them of their meagre living when the 
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fairer singers have deserted us. Indeed, the 
sharp and vibrant notes of these hardy birds on 
a frosty winter morning are words of cheer and 
inspiration to the most of us. 

But there are times of stress for all these winter 
pilgrims—days when the snow-drifts have buried 
the food supplies of some, and the driving freez- 
ing sleet has locked up the storehouses upon 
which others are wont to depend. It is, then, 
not a question of the severity of the cold nor of 
shelter with the birds that winter with us, but 
rather a problem of finding a continuous food 
supply. The establishment of feeding-places for 
the birds in suitable localities is good economic 
policy; the recipients will be grateful for such 
service and will reward you when you, too, are 
in need of their help. 


THE UNITED STATES AND DEMOCRACY 


Now, if it is established, as it seems to me very 
clear, that our government of the Philippine 
Islands is maintained in disregard of the wishes 
of the inhabitants—and a fourteen years’ test is 
fairly adequate of long distance feelings—we run 
squarely against the philosophy of government 
which lies at the basis of our own institutions, 
and for that matter of all the free institutions of 
the world. I could wish that this beautiful 
mountain-top were brought a little nearer in 
spirit the mount of Monticello in the Old Domin- 
ion, where lived and wrote the mighty prophet 
of Democracy, the author of the greatest of all 
our political documents, the one in which it is 
declared that governments ‘‘derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”” This 
message of Monticello has been accepted as axio- 
matic by lovers of liberty in all the succeeding 
generations. And lest it should seem antiquated 
or outgrown, I want to remind you that a later 
and greater prophet of Democracy, while on his 
way from Springfield, IIl., to take oath of office 
as President of the United States, stopped in 
Philadelphia to speak in Independence Hall. 
There, in the midst of the sacred associations of 
that wonderful place, Abraham Lincolh—whom 
Lowell has called “the consummate flower of our 
Democracy’’—declared that all he knew of politi- 
cal institutions was derived from the great mani- 
festo there issued to mankind. And it is no 
wonder that, inspired by the teachings of 
Independence Hall, to which he ever yielded 
allegiance, Abraham Lincoln went forth to declare 
—what I believe remains fundamental in right- 
eousness—that no man was ever yet good 
enough to own any other man, and no people 
ever yet good enough to govern any other people. 

ROBERT LINCOLN O'BRIEN, 
Editor Boston Herald, at ‘Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference of Friends of the Indian and Other 
Dependent Peoples.” 


VICTOR HUGO’S OPTIMISM 


A day will come when the only battle-field will 
be the market open to commerce and the mind 
opening to new ideas. A day will come when 
bullets and bombshells will be replaced by votes, 
by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate, 
which will be to Europe what the Parliament is 
to England, what the Diet is to Germany, what 
the Legislative Assembly is to France. A day 
will come when a cannon will be exhibited in 
public museums, just as an instrument of torture 
is now, and people will be astonished how such a 
thing could have been. A day will come when 
these two immense groups, the United States of 
America and the United States of Europe, shall 
be seen placed in presence of each other, extend- 
ing the hand of fellowship across the ocean. 


Kindness is a language that even the dumb 
can speak and the deaf can understand. 
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THE CAT THAT KILLS A RAT 
JAMES E. STUBBS, M.D., in The Cat Review 


HE popular impression that 
cats do a service in killing 
mice and rats is absolutely 
true, the statement of 
noted authorities to the 
contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Every rat destroys, 
on the average, property 
to the value of $5 every 
year of its life. There 

/ are at least 5,000,000 rats 
in the United States. Figure out the damage for 
yourselves. Every mouse destroys at least $2 
worth of property every year of its life. There 
are at least as many mice as rats in the United 

States. Figure out that. Now, every cat kills 

at least two rats and five mice each year. How 

much do they save to the community? 

There are probably 1,000,000 cats in the 
United States. If-a cat kills one rat and two 
mice, that is $9 to the credit of each cat. So the 
cats save to the country at large $9,000,000. Is 
the much maligned cat worth anything? 

I have seen this time and again. A cat, fat or 
lean, will eat a rat or mouse caught by its dex- 
terity—fact! But if the cats should not eat 
them, they kill them, and that is to their credit. 

Thousands of children are made happy by 
owning cats and happy children make happy 
homes. But poor Tabby is accused of a dire 
crime. It is charged that she carries the germs 
of scarlatina, measles, diphtheria, and so forth, 


in her soft fur and when she is being caressed by 


the little loved ones of the home the germ is con- 
veyed to the child. Also that on Tabby’s whisk- 
ers the bacteria are found. It is alleged that in 
her hunting exercises Tabby goes under old 
houses, in dark holes, looking after the marauding 
rat and mouse, and in these places she gets the 
germs of diseases on her fur and whiskers, also 
on the bottoms of her feet. Now, there is no 
doubt that she does get bacteria, microbes, 
germs, as is alleged, but the bacteria, germs and 
microbes are not disease producers in the human 
being. The germs that produce the so-called 
contagious disease of human beings are not car- 
ried in the fur, hair, or feathers of the animal or 
bird world. Neither are these germs carried in 
the clothing or hair of human beings. 

The germs of scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, 
and so forth, would not live one hour on the cat 
or dog. If cats are allowed to go into bakeries, 
sleep on the bread boards, in bake pans, on 
tables, that is not the fault of the cats. Also the 


hair of the dog or the fur of the cat is not poison- 
ous, nor do they hold germs that will live in the 
tissues of human beings and produce disease. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER, A. Radcliffe 
Dugmore, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.S. 


Fourteen years ago the author, who has been a 
close observer, student and photographer of wild 
life in many parts of the world, started to investigate 
the beaver and his works. The results of his great 
labors are embodied in a volume of extraordinary 
merit. The pictures that were taken and herein 
reproduced are revelations of wonderful feats by the 
beaver, which the writer regards as ‘“‘the most inter- 
esting animal today extant.” 

The book tells of the cutting down of the giant 
trees; and how and why they are cut, of the building 
of the dams, which are sometimes a thousand feet in 
length, and how they are built; of the well-con- 
structed lodges or houses; of the marvelous canals, 
the planning of which involves the extreme limit of 
animal intelligence; of the beaver’s remarkable 
home-life, which is a model of all that domestic con- 
ditions should be; of the far-reaching effects of all 
that the beavers do in the way of forming great fertile 
meadows for the use of man, conserving the water 
supply so that freshets and floods are prevented and 
water ways made for the use of the explorer and 
canoeist; of the part played by the beaver in.the 
development and history of Canada. 

There are ninety-two incomparable photographs 
from life, drawings by the author, and eleven dia- 
grams in the text. 

225 pp. $2.50 net. 
Philadelphia. 


LOST IN THE FUR COUNTRY, D. Lange. 

In another stirring narrative of adventure among 
the Indians in the early pioneer days, Mr. Lange 
adds materially to his reputation as a writer of first- 
class stories for boys and girls. 

Few are the characters in all history more pic- 
turesque, more romantic and yet real, than those 
sturdy types of primitive people who preceded the 
white man in North America. What wonder, then, 
that a great host of readers should be drawn to 
books which relate of the now nearly vanished 
American Indian? 

The present volume is brimful of action, it 
abounds in thrilling situations from the time the 
twins, a boy and girl, John and Ellen Runnels, are 
kidnapped by Shawnees from their father’s settle- 
ment in Kentucky; are later separated, the one going 
among the Crees and the other to the Chippewas, 
until, after ten years, they are reunited through the 
brother’s unforgetable regard for his sister. And 
amidst their long wanderings and vicissitudes one 
may get a vivid and accurate idea of Indian life. 
How they hunted, trapped, wrested their living 
from the wilderness, built their tepees, traded with 
the whites and took revenge when wrong had been 
done to them, are set forth in graphic manner. 
John Runnels, a real character 
in history, hero of the tale, 
brave, honest and resourceful, 
will be followed eagerly for his 
wonderful exploits, but perhaps 
no more than that noble Chip- 
pewa mother, Netnowa, whose 
descendants live in Minnesota 
to this day. 

297 pp. $1.10 postpaid. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


The cat is not a mere 
mouse-trap, but a creature 
that feels cold, pain, hunger 
and sorrow as we do; a crea- 
ture which is, in her own 
quiet fashion, as faithful as 
a dog. 

Every cat should have a 
clean, dry bed. Fresh saw- 
dust or clean newspaper in 
an empty box, is better than 
dirty finery. 
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DON—HIS RECOLLECTIONS, Willard A. Paul, 
M.D. 


The human side of the horse has seldom, and 
probably never by an American writer, been pre- 
sented in book form more impressively than by the 
author of these bicgraphical sketches. There is, 
indeed, much that is human in a well-born and bred 
and well-treated horse. Such a “dumb” animal 
after long and intimate association with one whom 
Burns was pleased to distinguish as of the ‘‘heaven- 
erected face’’—and, it might not be easy to think of 
a closer acquaintance existing between man and 
animal than a busy doctor and his helpful horse— 
may well be represented by his faithful interpreter 
as relating some of his impressions and the impor- 
tant events of his useful and happy life. 

Don was a Morgan, the first part of whose life 
was pleasantly passed in the vicinity of Rock 
Island, Illinois, and the last in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He recalls many interesting incidents during 
his earlier years in the West, and describes some of 
the noted historical places and persons that figured 
in his experiences. A journey of a thousand miles 
in a private car, accompanied by his master, brings 
him to Boston, where his maturer years are spent in 
that kind of atmosphere and environment that we 
like to think is most agreeable to horses. 

Don was a real horse—a horse between whom and 
his master there was a near-human tie of under- 
standing and love. He was a ‘‘dumb” animal 
whose feelings, whose mental processes, call them 
as we may, could not be misunderstood. His 
“Recollections” are certain to be a literary treat for 
those who have known and appreciated the almost 
human intelligence of some horses. 

Seven full-page half-tone reproductions illustrate 
the text. The binding is in blue cloth with gold 
letters, the front cover bearing a portrait of Don in 
colors, from a painting by Grace Loring Basset. 

274 pp. $1.25 prepaid. American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Fenway Station, Boston. 


ONE HUNDRED MEATLESS DISHES, Alice G. 
Schirmer. 
This excellent little volume is not intended as a 
general cook-book, but is “‘published with the hope 
of assisting those who have adopted, or who are 
working toward adopting a meatless diet.’”’ The 
author lays stress on the fact that the values of the 
different classes of foods ‘‘should be understood by 
every woman before she can plan intelligently the 
day’s menu,” and mentions very briefly these 
classes, with their food values. 

The book is divided into sections, as follows: 
Soups, Nut Dishes, Legumes, Macaroni and Rice, 
Vegetables, Eggs and Cheese, Sauces, Salads, Sand- 
wiches and Desserts. Eight pages are devoted to 
menus for dinners and luncheons—a most tooth- 
some and tempting list. Each section is preceded by 
quotations bearing on the subject of vegetarianism. 

In a note it is stated that all profits derived from 
the sale of this book are to be devoted to the inter- 
ests of humanitarianism, the author assuming all 
the costs. 

86 pp. 75 cents. Published by the Author, 
Needham, Mass. 


AUNT JOY’S NATURE TALKS, Lida H. Hardy. 

Beginning with God’s Gift of the Earth and clos- 
ing with God’s Gift of Man, we here find some pretty 
tales of earth and air and fruits and flowers. In 
the chapters on animals the author tells of George T. 
Angell and his work, of the Bands of Mercy and their 
influence. 

Throughout the book there are many lifelike 
photographs and pen and ink sketches, adding to 
the charm of the stories of birds and bees and butter- 
flies, of silkworms and of starfish, and of all the 
“lesser people,’’ told in language that should prove 
attractive to children and interesting to grown-ups. 

146 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. Day Star 
Publishing Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PATIENTLY WAITING FOR A DRIVER 


The American Band of Mercy 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell and Kev. Thos. Timmins. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


E. A. MARYOTT and L. H. GUYOL, State Organizers. 


PLEDGE: 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and address of the president: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

- 3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.’’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and thirty-two new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in November, of which 100 
were in schools of Massachusetts, 94 in schools 
of Rhode Island, 64 in schools of Connecticut and 
20 in schools of Maine. The numerals show the 
number of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Boston: William Lloyd Garrison, 10; Henry L. Pierce, 
17; Bailey St., 7; John G. Whittier, 12; Robert Swan, 8; 
Roger Wolcott, 17; Williams, 4; Wm. Bradford, 8; Wm. 
Brewster, 

Mittineague: Mittineague, 8. 

Holyoke, Massachusetts: Y. W. C. A. 

Mattapan, Massachusetts: Mattapan. 


Schools in Maine 
Bath: Episcopal S. S., 4. 
China: China. 
Cumberland Centre: Congregational S. S., 8. 
Greene: Greene. 
Madison: Madison. 
Portland: Kindergarten; North Grammar, 2. 
South Windham: Plain. 
West Poland: West Poland. 


Jackson, New Hampshire: Jackson. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
Bradford: Cooktown; Shumuncanuc; Quonochontaug. 
Carolina: Pasquisetts; Carolina, 2. 
Centredale: Graniteville, 3 
Charlestown: Cross Mills. 
Clayville: Clayville. 
Conimicut: Conimicut, 4. 
Coventry: Coventry, 2. 
East Greenwich: Cowesett, 2; Potowomut. 
East Providence: Ruhlin River. 
Foster Centre: Foster Centre; Jenks 
ville: Grammar, 3; Angell; 
Howard: Grammar, 2. 


Ww ionkheige. 


**I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


Hoxie: Spring Green, 2. 

Kenyon: Washington; Kenyon. 

Middletown: Witherbee. 

Norwood: Norwood, 4. 

North Scituate: Saundersville. 

Olneyville: Bell; Belknap. 

Pontiac: Pontiac, 6. 

Providence: Orms St.; Smith's Hill Special; Academy 
Ave. Grammar, 14; Old Beacon Ave., 3; Calhoun Ave., 5. 

Shamrock: Shamrock. 

South Scituate: South Scituate. 

Stillwater: Stillwater, 2. 

Tarkiln: White. 

heen eg Simonsville, 2; Antioch; Mary Westcott, 5; 
Grammar 

West Beaver River. 


Schools in Connecticut 

Burnside: North Burnside. 

Danielson: Danielson. 

East Hartford: Crescent. 

Glastonbury: Second District, 4; Naubuc, 3; District 
No. 4; Third District, 2; Sixth District, 2. 

Kensington: Kensington Grammar, 8. 

Manchester: Eighth ~— 13; North Manchester, 2. 

New Britain: Bartlett, 1 

Rocky Hill: South; Centre, 4. 

Wethersfield: South Hill; North Brick, 2; Center, 4. 

Putnam, Connecticut: Junior League. 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: Chambersburg, 2 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The Bud of Promise. 

Havelock, Maryland: Protectors of the Helpless. 

Union, South Carolina: McBeth Graded School, 6. 

Knoxville, Tennessee: Knoxville. 


Schools in Ohio 
Lakewood: Garfield, 9. 
Lisbon: Public, 7. 
Middletown: Middletown. 
Perry, Iowa: Perry. 
Chicago, Illinois: L. T. L. 
Irving, Illinois: Irving. 
Sedalia, Missouri: Lawndale School, 2 


Schools in Minnesota 


Duluth: Jefferson, 2; Endion. 

West Duluth: Fairmount. 

Amy, Kansas: Amy. 

Marion, Kansas: Wren; Marion. 
Paonia, Colorado: The Liberty Bell. 
Boise, Idaho: Humane Club 

South Boise, Idaho: Garfield School, 10. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 94,546. 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL 
By MAGDALENE MERRITT 


He came one morn when snow fay thick 
Upon the frozen ground, 

Within an oak out on the lawn 
A little hole he found; 

Some withered leaves were hanging yet 
Out on a slender limb, 

He gathered them to make a bed 
Quite good enough for him. 


The kitchen windows faced that way 
With breakfast steaming hot, 
I thought how hard it was to have 
A small gray squirrel’s lot! 
And so I took a pan of nuts 
And put them by the tree, 
While there he sat and watched, nor seemed 
One bit afraid of me. 


Each morning out the hole he pops 
His cunning little nose, 

And scampers out along the limbs 
And up and down he goes; 

He shakes his lacy plume-like tail, 
And calls so loud and clear, 

I hurry out again with more 
To feed the little dear. 


But now he takes them from my hand 
And nibbles, nibbles fast, 

Until he cracks the stubborn shell 
And finds the meat at last; 

Oh, how his merry eyes then dance, 
He cocks one tiny ear, 

And chews away so greedily, 
He'll choke sometime, I fear! 


Dear, happy little care-free squirrel, 
Out in my hollow tree, 
Depending day by day upon 
The food that comes from me; 
Content, too, every day, I'd be, 
And trust the constant care, 
That full supplies my every need 
And keeps me everywhere. 


KIND WORDS 


Kind words do not cost much. They are 
quickly spoken. They do not blister the tongue 
that utters them. They never have to be re- 
pented of. They do not keep us awake till mid- 
night. It is easy to scatter them. And oh, how 
much good they may do! They do good to the 
person from whose lips they fall. Soft words 
will soften the soul. They will smooth down the 
rough places in our natures. Care to say kindly 
things will drill our natures in kindness. It will 
help pull up all the roots of passion. It will give 
us a spirit of self-control. It will make the con- 
science delicate and the disposition gentle. A 
woman cannot make a habit of speaking kind 
words without augmenting her own gracious 
temper. But better will be their influence upon 
others. If cold words freeze people, and hot 
words scorch them, and bitter words madden 
them, so will kind words reproduce themselves 
and soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer. 
They make all the better elements of one’s nature 
come trooping to the surface. They melt our 
stubbornness. They arouse an appreciation of 
better things. Let us say the kindly word. No 
one can tell how many burdened hearts may be 
relieved, how many discouraged souls may be 
inspired. Say it every day; to the one who dis- 
turbs you while you are busy, asking for work; 
to the one who has almost lost hope; to all. 
Remember, kind words can never die.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Are you wearing the ‘“‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals’’ button? Write for free sample. 


The illustration of the chickens on the oppo- 
site page is made from a Wellington Enamo: 
negative on Wellington 'Xtra 


Bromide print, 
Speedy Plate. 
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“YALE FOURTEEN” 
By MRS. WILBUR COOK 


“Yale Fourteen,” a thoroughbred 
Scotch collie, belongs to Miss Pauline 
Hastings, of Saranac Lake, New York. 

Yale ‘“‘speaks” for his food by stand- 
ing on his hind feet and letting his 
front paws droop. One day he was 
found all alone, in this attitude, speak- 
ing for a bone which lay on top of the 
ice-box. 

Yale is good friends with Sampson, 
the kitten. They had great times 
romping together this summer until 
Yale, in his dog fashion, would be- 
come too rough and cause Sampson to 
scamper up a tree, leaving him alone 
at the bottom. 

In politics, Yale is a strong Republi- 
can. When asked if he prefers being a 
dead dog or a Democrat he ‘dies’ 
immediately, and stays ‘‘dead’”’ until 
assured that he is a true Republican. 

Yale is attractive in appearance, 
with soft white fur and brown mark- 
ings. He is but five months old, but 
has learned to carry the letters to the 
house and carry a basket. These with 
many other tricks, give promise of a 
degree of intelligence which makes him 
worthy his college name. 


A DOG WHO KNOWS THE VALUE OF MONEY 


The Farm Journal says that one of its employes, while on her 
summer vacation, was introduced to Prince, a collie nine years 
old, a fine specimen of this breed. It is said of him that if you 
give him a cent he takes it to the candy shop, puts the money 
in the attendant’s hand, and begs until the candy is given to 
him. But this is the wonderful part: If you give him five 
cents he takes it next door to the ice-cream parlor, gives the 
money to the attendant, climbs up into a chair and begs and 
barks until they give him an ice-cream cone which he carries 
outside to eat. If they give him a basket to carry which is too 
heavy, he takes out some of the things and comes back for 
them! Isn’t he a wonder? 


A HAPPY FARMER LAD 
By H. H. FARISS 


Pa says I’m downright lazy, 
But Ma says, with a smile, 
“Our Willie’s just a growing boy, 
He’ll work lots after ’while.”’ 
My goodness, how I hate those chores! 
Yet, every hour or so, 
They shout and call, ‘‘You, Willie . . . Bill!’ 
And back to work I go. 
What I do like is to go out 
And watch the baby calf 
Go capering around the lot, 
-*Twould make a donkey laugh. 
Then, there’s the hen that hatched out ducks, 
She used to be so prim, 
But now she throws a dozen fits 
When they go in to swim. 


I love them all; they are my pets, 
From Dobbin clear on down. 
I'd rather be just what I am 
Than any boy in town, 
For I’ve these friends, who love me, too. 
Farm life ain’t half so bad, 
So I just guess I will remain 
A happy farmer lad. 


MORNING CALLERS 


HE morning was cool and just right for a good nap but 
there reached my inner consciousness the sound of 
ghostly tappings at my window. As my brain cleared 
and my chance of a nap was gone for the day, I dis- 

covered that the tap, tap, tappings proceeded from a small 
assembly of plump, saucy, young English sparrows that had 
gathered on the piazza roof for the bread crumbs which I had 
thrown out for them on the previous day. 

They need not have feared any hostile intentions on my 
part that they should have timidly come thus early before 
I was well awake. Could they possibly have heard of the old 
Roman custom for a senator to receive callers before break- 
fast? But surely those clever, little sparrows ought to know 
that a good American citizen likes an opportunity to collect 
his thoughts before he greets his morning callers! M.M.B. 
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RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1914 
Hereafter, unless requested to print the full name, or 
for some other special reason, we shall acknowledge gifts in 
Our Dumb Animals only by the initials of the giver. 
Bequests from estates as follows: Leland Fairbanks of 
New York, $2150; Jackson Knyvet ag of Boston, $500; 
Mrs. Abby M. Field of Brookline, $300; Mrs. Georgia Tyler 
Kent of Worcester, $100; Granville L. Thaw of Middle- 
boro, $100. 
Members and Donors 
F. S. P., $50; Mrs. W. W. W., $50; C. E. 
., $20; Mrs. F. C. H., $10; Mrs. C. T. 
" . L. R., $3; Mrs. 
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M., B.S. C., G. M. j., A. P. A. & Co. 


For the Angell Memorial Hospital 
A friend, — memory Ay Mrs. Charlotte W. Johnson,” 
a , $100; S. H. H., $25; J. P. T. C., $20; Mrs. 
F. $155, Miss G. O. L. memory of Lorna Doone,” 
$10; : ie , $10; Miss M. A. W., “in the name of my dog 
$5; Fenway, $5; P. C., $5; H. A. C., $5; Miss E. F. I., $5. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
C—, C. EP .H., J. H. O., Mrs. 
‘otal, $4019.67. 
e American Humane Education Society, $550. 
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RS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 
. W., F. E. E., J. O. H., M. F. M., Mrs. 


E 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
G. B., W. A., Miss E. A. H., 
. . E. H., Mrs. B. F., 
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Master 
Ss. wv. Mrs. E. W. H.. 


K. 
All others, $25.26. Total, $234.68 : 
ies of eg oe ambulance account, interest, etc., 
$900. 53. Total, $5704 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR NOVEMBER, 1914 

A friend, $200; A _N. Y. friend, $200; estate of Mrs. 

Elizabeth F. Noble, $58.25; A R. I. friend, $50.60; a co- 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


worker, $47; C. H. S., $30; Mrs. D. P., $25; H. F. L., $15; 
A. H. S., $12; W. P. H.S., $11.46; G. R. H., $3; E. P., $2.90; 
M. A. S., $2.77; J. B., $2.50; E. B., $2.40; cash, $2.25; 
A. R. L., $1.70; B. E. G., $1.70; M. A. H., $1.65; I. J. S., 
$1.50; M. S., $1.50; H. K., $1.50; W. B., $1.38; M. M., $1.24; 
W. P., $1.20; M. A. H., $1.18; W. E. W., $1.15; M. E. C., 
$1.05; W. C. W., $1; Mrs. H. L. H., $1; D. B. C., $1; M.S., 
$i: C. P. $1. 
Small sales, $44.55. Interest, $366.92. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. Therate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 


One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States (except Boston postal district, 
when less than full price is received). 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE oe SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s i 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


THE ANIMAL LOVERS’ 
CALENDAR, 1915 


NOW READY 
5} INCHES BY 4} 


Printed on Art Paper. With beautiful 
illustrated cover in colors, specially de- 
signed by Robert Morley, exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy. 


The pictures include portraits of the 
animal pets of the many different regi- 
ments of the British Army. Worth 25 
cents a copy. 


12 Copies Post Free for One Dollar 
Send REMITTANCE with order to 


MR. SIDNEY TRIST, Editor, 
22a Regent Street, London, S. W., England 


32 PAGES 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 180 Long- 
wood Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, at 
these prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June 1913, to May 
1914, inc., bound in cloth ............. $1.25 
Humane Stamps, 15cts. per 100 


Humane Calendar for 1915............... 15 cts. 
About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
$1.25 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents..... paper 9cts. 
French or Modern Greek. . —— 25 cts. 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 one each, or $2.0 00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, D iseases, etc. .60 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) .... .75 “ “ 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ ages 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... ae 
The Horse's Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse's Point of View, post-card ...... 
Advice on Stable Management, 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... .35 “ “ 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) .. .35 “ “ 
About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. .... small 30 cts. 

Only a Dog, or, Our Pet wd 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card 
he Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . . 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. . 

“Man's Faithful Friend” 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God,Theron Brown, 318 pp.., illus., cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ..... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and 2 . -_. 
How the Birds Help the 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... a 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in ay? age§ Disease ..$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... See 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. perdoz... .40 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, = Sanne, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hoily teed cloth, 20 cts. ._paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ................ per 100 


How to Kill Animals — 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .60 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house.... .20 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals.. .30 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... .30 


Hints on the Care of Cows ............... ee te 
Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. ............ 


Humane Education 
“‘Be Kind to Animals,”’ button.......... 75 cts. per 100 
Special prices in large uantities; sample free 


“Be Kind to Animals,”’ signs for blankets. . each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for vehicles....each 15 cts 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley...cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc....cloth 50 cts 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or .............:. $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Man the Animals’ God ................... 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... | Abate 
Humane Exercises for Schools (1914) ...... os 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8pp. 1.50 “ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies ............... 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. — 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
Large, two cents each, $1.00 per 100; small, one cent each, 

60 cents per 100. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badgés, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ................ rt cents each 
Band of Mercy Register cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3, Yo per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 

No order by mail filled for less than. five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
tates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY | 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 


$3; Mrs. I. B., $3; H. H. M., $3; M. M. S., $3; 
S., $1.50; P. P. C., $1.50; Mrs. S. A. W., $1.25; 
A2. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
. R. H. B., 
. H. E. S., 
. N., Miss 
K., Misses 
Mrs. S. C. 
G., Mri 
B., D. M., Mrs. G. H. G., Mrs. . 
J. R., F. W. S., C. M. B., C. Ki 
B. C., P. H., Mrs. M. S., G. H. 
.. Miss W. E. H., Mrs. W. E. R., Mrs. ‘ 
A. F., G. S. G., Mrs. H. P., Mrs. A. W., ; 
& Co., A. A. P., Mrs. C. E. C., Mrs. 
., Mr. and Mrs. H. L., Mr. M., Mrs. F 
3. 
What the Chained Dog Says ............. 
. C., Mrs. M. B., Mrs. W. F. H., S. D s. 
Mrs. A. F., C. H., Mrs. C. G., Mrs. , 
, Mrs. J. E. D., O. F. S., Mrs. E. S. F. , 
fiss G. K., Mrs. E. H. B., Mrs. B. T., . 
{. C. B., Miss K. T., Mrs. E. A. K , 
B. ) 
N 
W. 
Subscribers 
; Mrs. M. A. H., $7.50; F. S. A., $7.33; 
rs. E. H. T., $5.50; Mrs. J. S., $5; Mrs. 
F., $4; E. M. T., $4; E. O., $3; L. A. N., 
C. B. M., $2.40; L. E. W., $2.25; A. B., 
60; M. K. G , $1.50; C. A., $1.50; Mrs. 
.25; J. R., $1.25; A. M., $1.25; J. G. W., $1.20; 
1.20. 
E. .. Mrs. H. L. P., 
M. 
E. 
Mrs. A. M. >., G. B., R. M. B., M. 
M. C. W., Mrs. E. K., F. S., Mrs. F. L. H., Mrs 
G. B. W., G. L. H., Mrs. A. B. M., M. J. O., Mrs. C 
: K., C. W. W., Mrs. C. B., L. E. T., Mrs. J. F., 
Rev. J. H., H. M. P., E. G. H., N.S. B., D. B., S. 
Mrs. H. C., M.A. P., C. B. M., C. J.S., T. E. A., 
J. T., Mies M. L. J., Mrs. E. C., W. P., W. B. C. 
Mrs. J. S. P. F., Mrs. W. B. D., Mrs. E. D. P. 
F. S., Mrs. M. J. K., Mrs. H. A. N., Mrs. H. J. 
H. B., W. W. B., F. C., L. L., S. E. C., Mrs. F, 
Mrs. W. C., Mrs. C. E. M., C. B. W., C—., F.S 
Mrs. B. B., Mrs. W. N. D., Mrs. G. T. B., Mrs. 
H. 


COMPANIONSHIP 
OUTFITS 


as manufactured by this Com- 
pany are definite in purpose, 
practical in use, and superb in 
appearance, and in complete- 
ness and craftsmanship are not 
attempted by any other man- 
ufacturer with whom we are 
familiar. Classified groupings 
of the various outfits shown at 
our warerooms. 


Doten-Dunton Desk Co. 


2 5 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. Board Room—Columbian National Life ins, Co., Boston, Mass. Furnished by Doten-Dunton Desk Co. 


The Most Remarkable ‘‘Horse’’ Story Written Since “Black Beauty” 


DON—HIS RECOLLECTIONS 


By WILLARD A. PAUL, M.D. 


This handsome volume, off the press December 15 last, tells the story of 
a physician’s horse which had a remarkable experience during a quarter of a 
century’s faithful service in Rock Island, Illinois, and Boston, Massachusetts. 

The account of ‘“‘Don’s” thousand-mile trip in a private car, accompanied 
by the dog “Bess” and Dr. Paul himself, is a unique bit of travel description 
that it would be difficult to parallel in any literature. Among the admiring 
friends whom “Don” met were General Sherman, Edwin Booth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Thumb, and others. 

Constant surprises delight the reader, as page after page reveal the wonderful sagacity of this 
horse and that of his equine friends. 


274 pages, handsomely printed. Blue cloth with gold lettering. 
Several full-page illustrations. Portrait of Don in colors on cover. 


$1.25 POSTPAID 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, President 

ARTHUR ADAMS, Vice-President 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE, Vice-President 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Vice-President 
DAVID R. WHITNEY, Vice-President 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Treasurer 


Arthur Adams 
Walter C. Baylies 
Alfred Bowditch 

S. Parker Bremer 
Timothy E. Byrnes 
Alexander Cochrane 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICERS 


THOMAS E. EATON, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, JR., Chairman 


Philip Dexter Franklin W. Hobbs 
Francis W. Fabyan James R. Hooper 
William Farnsworth David P. Kimball 
Frederick P. Fish Ernest Lovering 
Frank H. Gage Theophilus Parsons 
Morris Gray 


HENRY N. MARR, Secretary 

Asst. Treasurer 

EDWARD B. LADD, Asst. Treasurer 

FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer 

ORRIN C. HART, Asst. Trust Officer 

JAMES H. SAWYER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults 


James M. Prendergast 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Henry H. Proctor 
Herbert M. Sears 
Lawrence M. Stockton 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
David R. Whitney 
George Wigglesworth 


DEPOSITS are the largest of any Trust Company in the State, with one exception, and are the largest of any Company that has not been consolidated 
with or absorbed others. Reserve of 25 per cent is carried, as required of National Banks, although the State Law calls for only 20 per cent. 

Interest allowed on daily balances of five hundred dollars and upward and on time deposits as agreed. 
DRAFTS, LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES available all over the world are issued and all details of collection as desired by our 
depositors are most carefully looked after while they are away. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT with trust funds under wills and special agreements of over 25 millions now in its care is the largest of any in the Commonwealth, 
and is authorized by law to act as executor and to receive and hold money or property in trust or on deposit from courts of law or equity, execu- 


tors, administrators, assignees, guardians, trustees, corporations and individuals. 


of over three million dollars and a corporate succession. 
TRANSFER DEPARTMENT is fully equipped for all details of such work either as Registrar or Transfer Agent, and acts for many of the largest mills 
and corporations in the country, and as a depositary for reorganization purposes. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS are of the latest construction, and have every known device for protection against burglars, fire and flood, the oman rooms are 


light and perfectly ventilated and the vaults, being in the same building with other departments with no other tenants, 


It offers to the public the advantages of a capital and a surplus 


all risks are reduced to 


the minimum and every detail of banking and collections can be completed without the danger of carrying securities through the streets. 


YOUR INSPECTION AND BUSINESS ARE SOLICITED 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 


INSURANCE 
120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
‘PHONE, MAIN 4800 


State Street Safe Deposit Vaults 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


53 53 State Street - 


BOSTON 


SAFETY FOR 


HENRY H. HINCKLEY 


Manager 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 


VALUABLES 


HERBERT M. DAY 
Assistant Manager 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 
A good place to buy all kinds of 
PETS 
The Carleton-Clark Co. 


at Park & Pollard's Old Stand 
46 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The best for all breeds 


SPRATT’S DOG 
CAKES 


Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture” 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Frank A. Merrill Wm. G. Merrill 


THE MERRILL COMPANY 
Engineers and Contractors 
HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Steam Piping for Power Plants and Central Stations 


19 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 4593 Main 
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